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Here are a Sunday-schools kept up through the 
summer with a greatly reduced attendance. Schools 
that have eight hundred or more scholars in the 
winter, are now down to two hundred; and schools 


that then have five hundred have now only one. | 


These schools seem very small, hardly worth keeping 
up with their reduced numbers. But are they small 
—even now? What do you suppose is the average 
membership of a Sunday-school, take city and country 
together, the whole United States through? Just 
eighty scholars. All our seven million scholars are 
in schools that average considerably less than a hun- 
dred each. Before you talk about your school as a 
small one, see how far it is above the average! 


How difficult it is to get the idea into the minds 
of our readers that an anonymous letter is not even 
read by us! Ifa letter is not deemed worth signing 


by the man who wrote it and knows its contents, it | 
certainly isn’t worth reading by a man who doesn’t | 


know what is in it, and is too busy to waste time in 


worthless. If the handwriting of a letter received by 
us isn’t familiar, the first thing looked for is the 
signature. 


nent note finding fault with the editor. It may be | 
asking for an answer in the columns of the paper to | 
the question, What must a sinner do to be saved? | 





this supply for our waste-basket. 


and Massachusetts Bay. 


has lately written an account of the first and last | 


parliament in America, held at Jamestown in July 
and August of 1619. It met in the choir of the 
church, “the most convenient place they could find 
to sit in;” and “for as muche,” the quaint record 
tells us, “as men’s affaires doe little prosper where 
God’s service is neglected, all the Burgesses tooke 
their places in the Quire till a prayer was said by 
Mr. Bucke the minister, that it would please God to 
guide and sanctify all our proceedings to his own 
glory and the good of this plantation.” After this 
good beginning we are not surprised to find that the 
parliament passed laws against drunkenness, gambling, 
idleness, and “excess in apparel ;” and gave directions 
for the raising of corn, mulberry, flax, hemp, aniseed, 
and other products needed by the little colony. 

A great deal has been said about the carrying off 
of another man’s umbrella; but not enough has been 
said about the way of carrying one’s own umbrella— 
carrying it in pleasant weather, we mean; carrying 
it under one’s arm, or over one’s shoulder, or swing- 
ing it in one’s hand, while walking along a public 
street, or passing down a church aisle at the close of 
service. Very few men have been at the trouble to 
consider how far out behind them an umbrella projects 
itself, and what its sweep will be when they turn them- 
selves suddenly with it sticking out behind them. 
They haven’t thought of this; but their neighbors 
have—the neighbors who have been hit and punched 
unceremoniously by the swinging umbrella. A pro- 
fessional humorist has told of the mishaps of a painter 
who carried his ladder over his neck with his paint- 
pots swung on the rounds, and then thoughtlessly 
turned around on the sidewalk, opposite a druggist’s 
plate-glass window and near some fashionably dressed 
ladies; but that story is nothing to what might be 
told of the average umbrella bearer in social life. 
We can never be truly faithful in our duty to our 
neighbor, unless we are careful in the carrying of our 
umbrellas. The second table of the law is in constant 
danger of being broken or badly scratched by an 
umbrella. 


The younger the scholar, the more need of indi- 
vidual and pertinent address to him in his teaching. 
An audience of mature minds can possibly follow 4 





When that is lacking, away goes the | 
letter into the waste-basket. It may be an imperti- | | 


speaker in his train of connected thought. Not so 
an audience of little children. How is it, then, that 
in Sunday-school work alone there is a peculiar 


| proneness to ignore this truth, and to act in defiance | 
trying to find out, with the risk of learning that it is | 


of its requirements? Why are the youngest members 


of the Sunday-school so commonly massed by the | 


| score or the hundred, to be taught as if they had no 
separate identity? If there is one scholar more than 
another who needs to be taken by the hand, and 
| spoken to by name, and questioned and instructed 
| according to his own peculiar capacity and need, it 
|is the average scholar in the primary department 


Whatever it is, its substance doesn’t reach the editor’s | or the infant class. But he is just the scholar who 


mind ; for the letter is destroyed unread. This fact 


is most likely to be passed over and neglected in the 


is now stated again, tise sause © of the recent increase in | ministry of the Sunday-school hour. 


} 


Tt is true that 


“ so sweet,” —_ 


‘the full chorus of infant voices is 


| that the sight of the little ones, row upon row, is ‘ 

It is a good thing t to steak ‘right, —so thought the | pretty ;” but, after all, ought the scholars to lack hi 
first English settlers on American shores; and they | supply of God’s truth which their young souls need 
acted on this idea in Virginia as well as at Plymouth | | and long for, just because the present popular style 
An English antiquarian of their teaching, or of their showing off, pleases both 


teachers and visitors amazingly? No primary class 
is properly instructed that does not in some way, dur- 
ing some portion of the exercises, secure the indi- 
vidual teaching of each particular scholar. 





UNCONSCIOUS PRAYING. 


We do a great deal of unconscious praying. That 
is, we often pray for things we have no idea we are 
praying for. We cannot use the simplest form of 
petition—say, for instance, “Bless me, O God”— 
without doing this. How do we know what it means 
for us to be blessed? True blessing, for us, may 
imply many things that we should be very slow to 
pray for in express terms. Still we pray every day, 
“Bless me, O God.” This is what may be called un- 
scious praying. 

But now the question arises, Do we really pray, 
when we say “Bless me, O God,” unless we are 
willing to be blessed—so willing that, if it were 
revealed to us what the blessing implies, we should 
still say, “ Bless me,O God”? Consider that question 
well. Supposing, when you pray to be blessed, you 
were suddenly caused to know that blessing for you 
means a long course of severe discipline,—how then? 
Would you offer the prayer? Or would you be struck 
dumb? And if your words would halt, then, were 
you really going to pray? Do we really pray for any 
good that we should not still pray for, though we knew 
that, in order to our having it, we must needs go through 
heavy trials, loss, disappointment, bereavement ? 

The writer remembers once talking with a minister 
of deep Christian experience, and saying to him,—it 
was many years ago, when the writer was much 
younger than now,—“I sometimes try myself by 
considering how far I am ready to accept anything 
that God may have in store for me. I conjecture 
this and that and the other evil chance that may 
befall, and ask myself, ‘ Would it find me resigned 
and obedient?’” “Yes,” said the friend addressed, 
“and what is your reply?” “ Well,” answered the 
writer, his confidence tempered, as he thought, with 
suitable meekness, “ I have believed that I should be 
able to say, ‘Thy will be done.’” “ But God has a 
way,” said the more experienced and wiser one, “of 
taking us as we have not conjectured, with all our 
forecast. I used myself to test my heart with ques- 
tions and conjectures such as yours, and I reached 
the same satisfactory result. But God overset my 





reason, and I had not thought of that.” 

| We need not vex ourselves with forecastings of our 
| future to determine, for our own satisfaction, whether 
or not we should, in a given hypothetical case, be 
acquiescent in the disposal of God’s providence. This 
is not wise, perhaps not child-like enough. But when 
we pray, “O God, bless me,” or, “Thy will be done,” 
such prayer invokes not simply the end, but also the 
means to the end seen to be necessary, or fit, by our 
heavenly Father. When the means are applied 


which will bring the end, it is well for us if we do 
not faint, and, as it were, unpray our prayers. We 
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cannot study too deeply the meanings of God in his 
transactions with our souls. Let us be sure that God 
is all the time at work for us, answering every prayer 
of ours that he has himself truly inspired. It would 
be enthusiasm and infatuation for us to conceive, in 
every case, or with excessive confidence, in any case 
whatever, that we understand aright all the purpose 
of his ways. But we may, and we should, observe 
and consider and compare, and try our best to 
interpret, the course of our experiences. The things 
that now go amiss with us, the losses and the crosses 
of our lot, these may be the very things that we have 
unconsciously prayed for. It helps us greatly to bear 
eur afflictions; more, to profit by our afflictions ; thus 
to think of them as possible ways on God’s part of 
answering our unconscious prayers. There is no road 
for us, by which we can reach the goal of perfection, 
but a road that is hard to our feet. Certain high 
and rare excellences of Christian character can be 
nourished and ripened only through a discipline of 
mortification and sorrow. And when we ask God to 
bless us and take us close to himself, our meaning 
must be, Adorn us with these choice graces of the 
Spirit. We pray for humility, This is our word and 
our thought. We desire the blessing sincerely. God 
hears us and says, “ There is a child of mine praying 
to be humble. He does not quite know what it will 
cost him to have his prayer answered. It will cost 
deep wounds to his pride. He will bleed till he 
faints. But there is no other way. I will answer 
his prayer.” Such, any one that reads this, may be 
the significance of what you are suffering. Be strong 
and of good courage. Submit to be bruised and 
broken under God’s blows. The end will repay the 
means. It is sweet to be healed, but even the smart 
is sweet. God is thus answering your prayer. You 
prayed for this, when you prayed to be humble. It 
was unconscious on your part, but God knew, and he 
is at work. 

We pray, when we sing, “Oh for a closer walk 
with God.” Do you really want this? Are you 
really desirous to live in a sense of closer relation 
with God? Then you are willing to suffer all that 
God sees to be needful to bring you nigh to himself. 
And, constituted as we are, or fallen as we are, and 
situated in a fallen world, we never are fitted for close 
companionship with God except through experiences 
that sicken us of trying to get our good and our joy out 
of things that are here. Prosperity tends invariably to 
please us with ourselves, and being pleased with our- 
selves is to be far from being pleased with God. Self- 
complacency isa very pleasant sort of worldly good, but 
it is a worldly good. So very pleasant, indeed, is self- 
complacency, that if we can only enjoy it undisturbed, 
we want nothing better. Our self-complacency ac- 
cordingly must be disturbed. We must be disap- 
pointed. We must have our poor human cisterns 
broken. The love, the appreciation, the admiration 
of our fellows, so dear to us because so nourishing to 
our self-complacency, these must be cut aff from 
flowing into our too easily contented hearts. Some- 
how we must be shut up to cry out, ‘Whom have I 
in heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire besides thee.’ Then, and not until then, 
may we be ready, like Enoch, to walk with God. 
And for such desolations of spirit as these we pray, 
perhaps unconsciously, when we pray for higher 
spiritual attainments. Let us remember this. We 
cannot truly pray, and lightly pray for likeness to 
Christ. We cannot truly pray, and lightly pray even 
“ Bless me, O God.” Such prayers, if they are truly 
prayed, include petitions of which we are unconscious 
when we offer them. It isa deep saying of John the 
apostle, can we enter into it? “And this is the con- 
fidence that we have in him, that if we ask anything 
according to his will, he heareth us: and if we know 


that he hear us, whatsoever we ask, we know that we | 


have the petitions that we desired of him.” The peti- 
tions must many of them have been unconscious 
petitions, but the answers to them we may be sure 
that we have. Let us be conscious in receiving the 








answers, however unconscious we were in preferring 
the request. 


THE AGE AND THE GOSPEL. 


According to certain magazine writers it would 
appear that every age has its own gospel as every 
century has its own fashion in dress. Indeed, certain 
thinkers would have us conclude that the gospel is 
hardly of more importance than the dress ; that a 
man may select a gospel for himself as he would 
select a new hat or a new coat. Not many years ago 
the second edition of an important religious work 
appeared with the sub-title, The Gospel of the Nine- 
teenth Century,—a title which suggested that the 
gospel of the nineteenth century is something quite 
different from the gospel of the first, and that the 
gospel of the twentieth century may be something 
entirely different from any of its predecessors. And 
who could tell how soon these “ phases of faith” 
might end in the “eclipse of faith”? 

Others again, who accept the one gospel of Christ, 
tell us that it must be adapted to the age. The 
course of civilization has developed new forms of 
mental and spiritual disease. The spiritual problems 
which meet us to-day in New York and London and 
Paris, are, it is said, totally different from those 
which Christ and his apostles solved long agoin Judea. 
And as the diseases are different, so the remedy must 
be different. The special vices and follies of the 
nineteenth century demand a nineteenth century adap- 
tation of the gospel. 

The radical defect of these and kindred theories is 
that they mistake the standard of measurement. It 
is not the gospel that is on trial before the age, but 
the age before the gospel. The dishonest merchant 
who sells thirty-five inches of silk for a yard might 
find it to his convenience to have the yard-stick 
adapted to his measurements by having an inch taken 
off it ; but that is a method of adaptation which will 
not commend itself to right-minded men. Nor is the 
method of bringing the world and the gospel into 
harmony by shearing the latter of its distinctive pe- 
culiarities more honest or more commendable. Said 
the Rev. Dr. Charles Stanford the other day, in an 
address before the students of New College, England : 
“ Adapt the gospel to the age! Our one vocation is 
to adapt the age to the gospel.” These words have 
at least the merit of recognizing what is the true 
standard of appeal. 

It may be safely admitted that human interpreta- 
tions of the truth differ from age to age; that even 
what is held to be essential in one century may be 
regarded as quite non-essential in the next. We may 
admit that much of what to-day is the theme of many 
a doughty wrangle and wordy war will a century 
hence be as dead as are now the homoousion and 
homoiousion controversies which in the fourth century 
threatened to rend the church. The exquisite struc- 
tures which men build upon the rock foundation may 
pass away ; but the foundation itself will stand un- 
shaken by their fall, and so prove itself to be a foun- 
dation. And what to-day is one of the strongest 
evidences, humanly speaking, of the truth of the gos- 
pel, is that it has stood unshaken amid the destruction 
of ecclesiastical systems and the swift growth and 
speedy cutting down of numberless isms. The modern 
student who goes through the endless subtleties which 
the perverse ingenuity of the medizval schoolmen 
inflicted upon Christianity needs hardly any other 
evidence that the system which survived such cruel- 
ties from its friends must have in it some God-given 
gift of life. 

Modern life and modern thought stand to-day face 
to face with the gospel. Amid all the new needs and 
new desires which come to us in the never-ceasing 
current of human civilization, the great primal needs 
of our nature are yet the same as they were when the 
Psalmist cried out after the living God, and as when 
Peter turned tu the Lord for the words of eternal life. 
It still stands true that without holiness no man shail 
see the Lord. It is written on all human experience 
as well as on the pages of the Bible, that all of us 
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like sheep have gone astray. The world’s soul still 


cries out for a mediator who shall appear for it before 
God, and turns for cleansing and salvation, as help- 
lessly and as needfully as ever before, to the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the world. 
Multitudes are turning from the vain quest of peace 
and satisfaction from other sources, and coming to the 
one Saviour with the confession of Peter: ‘Lord, to 
whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal 
life. And we believe and are sure that thou art that 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

There is, then, no need that the gospel should adapt 
itself to the age. It must always refuse to conform 
itself to the narrow conceptions of any people or any 
century, because in itself it contains a fullness that 
can satisfy all nations and all times. Itself the sub- 
ject of endless attack and defense, it offers no apology 
and constructs no argument. Undimmed by the 
controversies that have raged around it, it stands as 
ever the one clear provision of God for the salvation 
of men. And if the nineteenth century is out of con- 
formity with the gospel, then so much the worse is it 
for the nineteenth century. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ will stand so long as man 
needs reconciliation with God. It is the gospel, not 
of one age only, but of all ages, as it is the gospel not 
of one nation only, but of all nations. When modern 
fashions in art and literature and philosophy have 
passed away, it will still endure, for it is the living 
word of Jesus Christ who is himself the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


No one who has any proper conception of the Sunday- 
school field in the United States, can suppose that one 
hour of meeting, or that one method of government, or 
that one order of service, will answer alike for all schools 
everywhere. The writer of this note was asked in Eng- 
land, ‘‘ What is the ordinary hour of meeting for Sunday- 
schools in America?” His answer was, “ Well, our 
schools meet all the way along from seven in the morning 
to eight in the evening.” And he knew that this answer 
was the literal truth. Everything depends on the loca- 
tion and circumstances of the school. There are places 
where the Christian workers must teach the school, if at 
all, before they go to another neighborhood to attend 
church ; or after they have come from church and have 
the evening before them in their home neighborhood, or 
in a district remote from their home. And so all the 
way along through the day, between morning and even- 
ing. These facts must be borne in mind in answering 
such a question as the following one from a New York 
worker : 

What is your opinion on having but one session of a Sunday- 
school, and that in the afternoon? Our school has always had 
two sessions, except in the months of July and August, when 
we had but one, and that in the morning. Strange to say, the 
younger teachers were advocates of the good old way, while 
the old folks—the majority—spoke for one session all the year 
round, I thank you beforehand, and respectfully ask for the 
reply in The Sunday School Times, 

In England the rule is two sessions a day, and the 
more substantial and conservative friends of the work 
there prefer this arrangement, and moreover give prefer- 
ence to the morning session, rather than the afternoon. 
It is a cause of common lament with them that there is 
a growing inclination to have one session instead of two, 
and to take the afternoon for that. But in this country, 
certainly not one school in a hundred—perhaps not one 
in five hundred—has two sessions, or would think of such 
a thing. All we can say about this is, If there is a 
teacher who thinks he can teach two Bible lessons to the 
same class in one day, or that he has scholars who can do 
justice to two lessons in a day, we have no objection to 
his trying to prove it. Yet, as we look at it, neither 
lesson will have a fair chance from either teacher or 
scholar, when two in a day are attempted. As it was 
once said about the old practice of crowding two sermons 
together in the middle of the day, “The chief effect of 
the second one is that of the new plug in a potato pop- 
gun, in driving out the first one.” And as to the hour 
for meeting, that depends upon the other services of the 
day. There is an advantage in the freshness of the morn- 
ing hour, if you can get time enough for a school session 
before the church service. And again there is an advan- 
tage in the fuller swing which the afternoon commonly 
gives to aschool. Thabest method for your school is— 





Well, you can tell about that better than we can. 
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DEAN STANLEY. 
BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


Dead! dead! in sooth his marbled brow is cold, 
And prostrate lies that brave, majestic head: 

True! his stilled features own death’s Arctic mould, 
Yet, by Christ’s blood, I trow he is not dead! 


Here, fades the cast-off vestment that he wore,— 
The robe of flesh, whence his true self hath fled; 

Whate’er be false, one faith holds fast, and sure, 
Great souls like his, abide not with the dead: 


Eyried with God, beyond all mortal pain, 
Breathing the effluence of ethereal birth, 
Through deeds divine, his spirit walks again, 
On rhythmic feet, the mournful paths of earth! 


In heaven immortal, yet on earth supreme, 
The glamour of his goodness still survives, 
(Not in vain glimpses of a flattering dream, 
But flower and fruit of ransomed human lives!) 
His hopes were ocean-wide, and clasped mankind ; 
No Levite plea his mercy turned apart, 
But wounded souls—to whom all else were blind,— 
He soothed with wine, and balsam of the heart! 


With stainless hands he reared his Master’s Cross! 
His Master’s watchword pealed o’er land and sea; 
And still through days of gain, and days of loss, 
Proclaimed the golden truce of . . . Charity! 
All men were brethren to his larger creed,— 
But given the thought sincere,—the earnest aim ; 
God’s garden will not spurn the humblest weed 
That yearns for purer air and loftier flame! 
This sweet evangel of the unborn years, 
Sun-like he spake, as one that viewed his goal ; 
While the world felt through darkness and through tears, 
Mysterious music thrill its raptured soul! 


Dead! nay! not dead! while eagle thoughts aspire, 
Clothed in winged deeds, across the empyreal height, 

And all the expanding space is flashed with fire, 
And deep on deep, heaven opens to our sight, 

He cannot die! yet o’er his dust we shed 
Our rain of human sorrow! on his breast 

Cross the pale palms,—and pulseless heart and head 
Leave to the quiet of his cloistered rest : 

Sleep! knightly scholar, warrior-saint repose! 
Thy life-force folded like an upfurled sail! 

Spent is Time’s rage,— its foam of crested woes,— 
And thou hast found, at last, the Holy Grail! 


NOAH’S PREACHING. 
BY MARVIN R. VINCENT, D. D. 

Noah is called by Peter a “ preacher of righteousness.” 
He was so, of course, by his example. He walked with 
God in a corrupt generation; and a man cannot walk 
with God and meet the whole world going the other way 
without being marked. But Peter uses the ordinary New 
Testament word for preacher—“ herald,” which would 
seem to imply that Noah preached by word as well as by 
example. We are often told that example preaches 
more effectively than words; but granting this, it does 
not warrant a good man in withholding words at the 
proper season. We have Scripture for it that a word 
fitly spoken is like golden apples in silver baskets; and 
a very pretty figure that is; for the silver network of the 
basket sets off the beauty of the golden fruit just as a good 
example and a good word enhance each other. Noah, 
we may be sure, did not walk so long with God without 
receiving some message to bear to those evil men among 
whom he lived; and even if he had not, it would be 
strange if a man could walk God’s paths, and have God 
with him to interpret the wonders of the way, and not 
see or hear something which he wanted to tell his neigh- 
bors. Silence is indeed sometimes born of faith. We 
have read of a man who was dumb because God “did 
it;” butin the same book we read “TI believed, therefore 
have J spoken.” 

Be that as it may, there was wonderful preaching in 
the building of that ark—a visible sermon day by day 
—for months together. Men might laugh and jeer, as 
doubtless they did, at the old man’s persistent work upon 
the huge craft; but long before it was completed, every 
man, woman, and child knew that Noah believed a flood 
was coming. Laugh as they might, it came to be a famil- 
iar fact in the community that this man was providing 
against a great disaster, which, whether it were really 
coming or not, was intensely real tohim. Nine out of ten 
might sneer at it as a madman’s freak ; but thetenth might 
raise the question with his neighbor, or at least ask his 
own heart if indeed there could be anything in this 
threatened flood. A man who believes anything so in- 
tensely as to devote his days to a work like that ark, will 
impress even the incredulous. 

And there is a corresponding power in the simple fact 





of a man’s so living that his neighbors and friends see 
that he is getting ready for death and judgment and eter- 
nity. You cannot be preparing to go to Europe with 
your family for a year’s absence, without your friends 
and neighbors knowing it. Your servants know it. 
Your household arrangements are not those of a man 
who is settling down for along residence. Your business 
associates know it; you put things into a different shape 
from the ordinary course of business. You are regular, 
as usual, at the counting-room, and the household order 
may be uninterrupted; but that atmosphere of prepara- 
tion gets into everything. Is it strange, then, if the be- 
lief that you are moving towards the judgment seat of a 
God who will render to every man according to his work 
should set a similar stamp upon your life which your 
neighbors and friends cannot mistake? Ifa man believes 
that there is a loss to be escaped, and gain to be won in the 
future, which awaits his soul, may we not expect that his 
preparation for that future will make itself felt, that he 
will be seen to be making provision and taking precau- 
tion? There is power in that fact. Men may call him 
a fool or a fanatic, but they cannot see his life, year after 
year, taking its drift from the hopes and fears which 
attach to that unseen realm beyond death, and not be 
impressed by it. They who do such things “declare 
plainly that they seek a country ;” and when that decla- 
ration is written plainly upon the principles and habits 
of each day’s life, people will begin to ask, “ Whither is 
he going? What of that unseen city for which he is 
preparing? What joys are those for which he gladly 
suffers the loss of all things? Whois that divine Friend 
for whose welcome he seems so eager? What are those 
dangers away from which he is so carefully shaping his 
course? What means this ark of grace into which with 
such anxious care he is striving to gather his household?” 
In short, if the sense of the reality and meaning of the 


-future is so feeble and vague in a Christian as not to set 


this mark of preparation on his life, if there is no ark- 
building in progress, day by day, no evidence that he 
believes himself a subject for salvation, apart from his 
own danger, he is defrauding society of a lesson and a 
warning. 

Noah was, further, a preacher by his obedience. It is 
not uncommon to find preachers of righteousness who 
have not learned the righteousness of obedience. There 
are those of whom our Lord says that they prophesy in 
his name, and yet do not the things which he says. One 
reason why practice is such pungent preaching is, that it 
isso much harder than preaching. God once came to 
Joshua and bade him “ be strong and very courageous ;” 
and for what? To attack the walled cities or the giant 
kings? No. “Be thou strong and very courageous, 
that thuu mayest observe to do according to all the law 
which Moses, my servant, commanded thee.” Courage 
and stre>gth were to culminate in obedience. God 
taught Joshua there the lesson which every successful 
moral leader has had to learn, that success depends on 
obedience, and that it requires strength and courage to 
obey,—more courage to obey than to command an army. 
Did it require no courage for Noah to obey God? Were 
men any fonder of being ridiculed and thought madmen 
in those early days than now? Would a coward have 
bidden the Israelites go forward when the terrible and 
dreaded sea lay right in front of them, even though God 
had bidden him ? 

Would a timid man have moved against the thousands 
of Midian with three hundred men so strangely equipped 
as was Gideon’s company? The more we study this 
quality of obedience in short, the more we shall see why 
Christ lays so much stress on it, and why it enters so 
largely into all moral greatness and moral example. 

And Noah was a preacher by his prudence. In the 
reference to him in the eleventh of Hebrews, we are told 
that he built the ark, “‘ moved by fear;” but the mean- 
ing is, rather, having taken forethought. Faith and its 
resulting obedience are true prudence. God does not 
suspend the exercise of our own judgment in urging us 
to faith ; but he seeks to bring our judgment, by faith, 
to the conclusion that it is flways wisest to obey him. 
When a man is sailing with an experienced captain, he 
is sometimes surprised to hear the order given to take in 
sail and to make the vessel ready for a storm, though the 
sky is cloudless and the seacalm. He does not see what 
is apparent to the captain’s better trained sense, the 
first steps of a typhoon. When aman walks with God, 
he walks with omniscience. God sees dangers which are 
hidden from his sense, blessings which he cannot appre- 
ciate; and the ways by which God leads him off men’s 
beaten track, ways so unwonted and apparently so tortu- 
ous, lead straight to some vantage-pojnt or straight away 
from some real peril, Ark-building is ridiculed now as 
in Noah’s day, The air of the century is laden with 





talk that Christianity is nonsense, immortality a fiction, 

God’s judgment on sin a theological bugbear; but the 

book which tells of immortality and judgment, and faith 

and duty, is from one who is himself immortal and eter-- 
nal, who knows the meaning and the reach of sin and 

the tendencies and destinies of character as only a per- 

fect holiness joined with omniscience can know them. 

It is the higher prudence to obey him. 


THE WIDOW OF SHILOH. 


A REMINISCENCE. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 


In the bosom of a stately forest, and not far from Pitts- 
burg landing on the left bank of the Tennessee River, in 
Hardin County, Tennessee, stood a modest meeting- 
house at the beginning of April, 1862. It was the place 
for the public worship of the little Shiloh church, and 
seemed to be, as its name implied a “ peaceable” retreat 
for an ark of the covenant, while war raged elsewhere. 
Yet Gilgal was as “ peaceable.” 

This meeting-house was very small, built of unhewn 
logs, and had three small windows and a door. Its seats 
were rude slabs ; its pulpit was a deal table, on which lay 
a small Bible and hymn-book ; its organ was the divine 
human voice; and the preacher was as plain as his sur- 
roundings. He taught a Sunday-school of a dozen girls 
and boys of mixed colors, and gave spiritual comfort to a 
widely scattered congregation. 

On Sunday morning, April 6, 1862, neither preacher 
nor Sunday-school pupils were there, for thousands of 
armed men—defenders of their country—were at Shiloh. 
General Sherman’s division lay just back of the meeting- 
house ; and between him and the river were the tents of 
many regiments. The night had been rainy, but the 
firmament was bright at dawn. There was no suspicion 
that an enemy was near; no one imagined that within 
sixty minutes that beautiful forest, just changing to 
“living green” with delicate leaflets, would be filled 
with sulphurous smoke, and the songs of the mocking- 
bird and cuckoo be exchanged for the awful chorus of 
battle. 

At daybreak, while many officers were slumbering, 
others were dressing, and others were eating breakfast, 
and the arms and accoutrements of soldiers were strewn 
around in disorder, the wild cry of flying pickets rushing 
into camp,— The rebels are here!” followed by the 
scream and crash of bombshells, cannon-balls, and the 
whistle of bullets as they flew on deadly errands through 
the tents and the forest, heralded a terrible battle that 
raged more than thirty hours. The Confederates had crept 
silently up from the direction of Corinth, during a dark 
and rainy night, and surprised the National Army. 
During that fierce conflict the logs of Shiloh meeting- 
house were thrown into a confused heap. Round shots 
and shells had shattered many vigorous oaks ; and almost 
twenty thousand men killed or wounded were laid upon 
the altar as a human sacrifice to the demon of horrid 
war. 

Just four years later I visited that dreadful battle-field. 
Again the delicate young leaflets heralding the coming 
summer were softening the rugged winter aspect of the 
forest. I had traveled all the previous night in a rail- 
way coach from Meridian to Corinth, in Mississippi ; had 
spent the forenoon in the latter border village (then sur- 
rounded by dismantled military earth-works), visiting 
points of interest, and had journeyed in a light carriage 
from Corinth to Shiloh, eighteen miles, with a young 
Confederate ex-soldier as driver. He had fought in the 
battle with Hardee, was acquainted with the localities of 
the conflict, and was an intelligent guide; yet he was 
puzzled sometimes at forks of the road to determine the 
right way, for the heavy heel of war had trodden down 
farm-houses, fences, groves, and other landmarks, and 
left a path of utter desolation the whole distance. Even 
the little hamlet of Monterey was no more. 

The roads had been badly washed by rains, causeways 
across swamps were broken, and it was twilight when 
we reached the ruins of the poor widow Ray’s dwelling, 
not far from Shiloh meeting-house. It was at the parting 
of the ways leading to Pittsburg and Hamburg landings. 
From Monterey to that point we had seen only a few 
dilapidated log-cabins, and were wondering, as the night 
was coming on, where we should find supper and lodging, 
when a woman on a gaunt gray horse, with a six-year-old 
boy seated behind her on the horse, came down the Ham- 
burg road and turned into the Pittsburg road. We 
hailed her, and asked : 

* Can you direct us to the nearest house where we may 
find entertainment for ourselves and our horse for the 
night?” 

“ My house is much the nearest one—on'y two miles 
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ahead,” she answered; “but I have nothing fit for 
entertaining gentlemen.” 
“ We want only shelter, and a little food to-night and 


‘in the morning,” we said. 


“You are welcome to what little I can give,” she 
replied. “ Follow me;” and she started her horse off 
on a brisk trot. , 

It was dark when we reached the dwelling of the 
hospitable woman. It consisted of two small log-cabins 
not a rod apart, in open woodland. We were greeted by 
several wondering children on our arrival, the eldest, a 
boy of fourteen, taking care of our horse. We found we 
were near the centre of the battle-ground of Shiloh, and 
close by the spot where McClernand had his camp when 
the conflict began on Sunday morning. 

We remained outside in the soft evening air and light 
of a young moon while the good woman prepared sup- 
per. She lighted her only lamp, a small, flat, tin dish 
with a little oil and a bit of candle-wick in it, raked 
away the ashes from some embers, and mixed some corn- 
meal with water into paste, and baked it on a board 
before the fire. Our supper was spread upon a small 
pine table, and we were seated, one upon a half-bottomed 
chair, the other upon a rough box, while six really pretty 
children, half naked but tidy, stood around their 
mother. Then, for the first time, we fully saw the face 
of our hostess. She appeared to be less than forty years 
of age, with a sweet, sad countenance serene with the 
spirit of resignation. There were many traces of early 
beauty in her face and form. She and her boys and 
girls seemed to be struggling for the right to live. 

When we had finished our supper of bacon and corn- 
bread without butter, with coffee without milk or sugar, 
and the children had been put to bed somewhere, our 
kind friend gave us a brief account of her life. She 
came from Illinois, and was a school teacher in southern 
Tennessee a few years, when she married an excellent 
young man. ‘They joined their financial means and 
bought the tract of land on which she was living. Being 
mostly covered with woods, they struggled hard but 
hopefully in clearing and cultivating a part of the soil. 
They were healthy and happy. Cuildren blessed them ; 
and, in time, they had four of them in the Sunday-school 
of Shiloh church, of which she and her husband were 
members. They were the chief teachers in the Sunday- 
school. There was a day-school a mile away, to which 
they sent their older children, for the mother had not time 
to educate them properly herself. 

They prospered in a small way, and the future appeared 
promising. Then a cloud appeared in the serene firma- 
ment of their lives. It grew rapidly until it darkened 
their household. The husband, exposed to a cold rain- 
storm, was seized with pulmonary consumption, He lay 
sick and sinking all winter, and when, in March, 1862, 
the National troops began to gather in their neighbor- 
hood, he was struggling with the last enemy of mortals. 
On the first of April an officer from McClernand’s camp, 
from her native town in Illinois, advised her to move 
from the neighborhood, as a battle might occur there. 
Ter husband was too ill to be removed with safety, and 
hey remained, praying earnestly that the dreaded evil 
might be averted. When, on Sunday morning, the Con- 
federates suddenly attacked Sherman and Prentiss, the 
same kind officer proposed to assist the family in remov- 
ing to a place of safety, and offered an ambulance for the 
use of the sick man, 

“ My poor husband was dying,” said the widow, “and 
it was too late. When the cannons began to roar, and 
the battle was evidently drawing nearer, we all hovered 
around the bed,—the six children and I,—and prayed 
earnestly for protection, At length a bomb-shell carried 
away the upper part of a tree near the house, and the 
fragment fell heavily on the roof. A moment afterward 
a cannon-ball went crashing through the house, passing 
out over the bed whereon my husband lay. I thought 
the next ball would slay my children, and my heart 
failed; but in a moment I felt sudden strength. I remem- 
bered how, with God’s help, the three Hebrews passed 
through the fiery furnace of the Babylonian king 
untouched, for the angel of the Lord was with them, and 
felt sure the same merciful hand would save us. I rose 
from my knees to tell my husband of my hope and faith, 
but his spirit had taken its flight.” 

“© sir,” continued this stricken widow, “I was so 
full of the joy given me by my faith that my children’s 
lives would. be spared, that I could not weep! I felt so 
sure of safety that I no longer felt fear, and I calmly pre- 
pared my husband’s body for byprial, with the help of a 
good Christian colored woman, who had remained with 
me, for ske loved us both.” 

All that day and till late in the afternoon of the next 
day the battle raged furiously and almost incessantly, 
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and -cannon-balls went plunging and fiery shells went 


screaming in all directions through the woods; yet not 
another touched that dwelling, consecrated, as it was, by 
a Christian’s death and a Christian’s prayer of faith. 
When the battle ceased, and the Confederates, defeated, 
moved toward Corinth, some Union troops assisted in 
burying the body of the departed soldier of Christ. 

“ My husband died, but my children were spared,” said 
this widowed mother; “but God only knows what will 
become of them, in this desolated country, without a 
school or church. Our meeting-house is a pile of logs; 
our school-house was burned for fuel; our little farm has 
been swept clean of everything that was valuable, and I 
have no one to help me but that good boy,—God bless 
him !—who is only fourteen years old.” Then her blue 
eyes beamed with emotions of joy, when she said: “ But 
I must not forget the words of the Psalmist: ‘I have been 
young, and now am old: yet have [ not seen the right- 
eous forsaken nor his seed begging bread.’ God will be 
my husband, and the father of my little flock.” 

I was conducted to a bed in the little cabin detached 
from the one in which we had supped and conversed, 
and I was soonsleeping soundly. I awokeatdawn. My 
first, half-dreaming impression was tlrt I heard a servant 
polishing boots; the next moment I discovered that it 
was the sound of pigs under the floor of my bed-room, 
rubbing against the timbers. I found, also, that in an 
adjoining room our horse was stabled. Before the sun 
arose I was out on that battle-field upon which I had 
slept. In every direction the trees were scarred, splin- 
tered, and bereft of branches by shells and balls, and 
everywhere fragments of cast-off accoutrements might be 
seen. The morning was glorious in its stimulating air, its 
glowing radiance, as the rays of the sun shot through the 
bruised forest, and the matin songs of numerous cuckoos 
and scores of mocking-birds. When, the night before, I sat 
in that dingy cabin, listening to the tale of woe from our 
kind hostess, and looked upon the sweet, sad face of that 
lonely, suffering, educated and refined woman, with her 
six pretty girls and boys made utterly desolate by the 
war, I could hardly find a space in my heart for proper 
feelings toward those who had caused it. But the sleep, 
the exhilaration of the sweet morning air, the repose of 
the spirit promoted by the songs of birds, the ministra- 
tions of the beauties of nature, and especially the recol- 
lection of the beautiful spirit of forgiveness which per- 
vaded the utterances of faith in divine love and justice 
of the bereaved mother, brought forth the prayer, spon- 
taneously, “Father, forgive them; for they knew not 
what they were doing.” 

“ Let the dead Past bury its dead.” 

Our morning meal was similar to our supper, with the 
addition of a broiled chicken and some tender onion-tops 
asarelish, We then rode over a greater portion of the 
famous battle-ground from Pittsburg Landing to ruined 
Shiloh meeting-house, and returning to our lodging- 
place, and amply remunerating the good woman for her 
entertainment, bade her farewell. We hastened back to 
Corinth, our strong horse taking us to the village in time 
to allow me to proceed eastward in the cars to Iuka 
Springs. 

It is more than fifteen years since I slept on the battle- 
field of Shiloh. The question has often come to my 
mind, “ How fares it with the good widow of Shiloh 
and her boys and girls, all men and women if living?” 
The sphinx is silent, 


AN ALPINE MORAINE AND ITS MORAL. 
BY THE REV, E, H. PEARCE, 

Journeying through the Alps a few years since, my 
attention was attracted toward the wonderful evidences of 
glacial action known as a “moraine.” A moraine is 
nothing more than long windrows of huge blocks of 
granite and piles of gravel following the edge of a glacier, 
just as a retiring flood tide in a creek or river leaves long 
piles of drift along its shores. 

Some of the young people kriow what a glacier is, but 
probably are not so familiar with its peculiar formation. 
A glacier is formed by the immense snow-falls filling the 
ravines and gorges that start their furrows from the very 
summit of the mountain. A slight depression at the 
summit of the mountain becomes presently a ravine ; the 
ravine deepens and becomes a gorge; the gorge descend- 
ing cleaves its way in broader, deeper gash to the very 
heart of the mountain, until at last, reaching its base, its 
confining walls have become stupendous precipices, from 
the brink of which the traveler strangely looks into the 
broad abysmal depths, opening out at last at the mountain 
base, and having for jts continuance a crystalline stream 
stretching through a beautiful mountain valley, its 
gentle slopes of emerald verdure yielding a wild con- 


| the stupendous slide begins. 








its renewal is continually springing. 

Such a picture imperfectly drawn may be under your 
eye some day, as you stand upon one of the huge but- 
tresses of Mount Eiger, and look up and down the mighty 
chasms of the Lower Grindelwald Glacier, until far below 
the darkness of its dizzy depths the eye rests upon the 
faint beginnings of a verdured valley whose robe of sun- 
shine and emerald seems as the bow of benediction 
edging the cloud after the terror and chaos of a cyclonie 
storm. 

Fed from the mountain summit of perpetual snow— 
dissolving. and congealing, pounding and packing from 
countless avalanches springing and plunging over its 
precipitous sides, the mighty ravine becomes at last, in all 
its tortuous course and dizzy slope, a river of ice,—and 
that is the glacier. 

The avalanche that feeds it starts with the impetuosity 
of a lightning flash. The sunshine upon its lower snows 
seems to dissolve it for a time only that it may be con- 
gealed to a denser and more impenetrable mass. 

But the glacier moves. With almost invisible but 
resistless force, keeping the descending line of the mighty 
furrow in the mountain side, scarcely prisoned between 
its adamantine walls, it moves toward the level of the 
valley below. Two forces cause its motion: solar action 
and gravitation. Gravitation acting through God’s hand 
uplifting the sloping bed beneath. The solar ray, hour 
by hour, with noiseless touch, gently unlooses the wintry 
grasp of adamantine barriers until, particle by particle, 
And then as if to avenge 
the duress of its wintry hold, it slowly plows its granite 
bed and wall to the very core. 

All along the edges of its descending path hurled in 
masses, as the plowshare tosses the pebble from its iron 
side, are piled the huge blocks and shivered fragments of 
its prison walls. That windrowed débris of granite cliff 
and pebbly sand is the moraine. 

When and where do these mighty agencies cease from 
toil and find the sabbath of their rest? Only when the 
hand of their power is clasped in that of the crystal 
streams and green fields of the waiting valley below! 

Puny may seem his toilers, puerile his method, but 
God is pounding down that mountain. 

Gravitation has said, “In the adamantine bed of this 
mighty gorge, I will find and furnish the anvil.” 

Every snowflake is the falling stroke of a mighty cycle. 
Lifted on the lever of noiseless vapor from the valley 
beneath—borne on the wintry arm of the avalanche, it 
falls into abysmal depths of the mountain gorge, cry- 
ing, “I will be God’s hammer.” Delving, grinding in 
the quarry of its toil, it descends to the valley only to be 
released and rise again to the vigil of its purpose. Thus 
the circuit becomes complete,—a circuit noticed so long 
ago by the Preacher who said, “All the rivers run into 
the sea; yet the sea is not full: unto the place from 
whence the rivers come, thither they return again.” 

Every ray flashing from the throne of a summer sun 
cries, ‘‘ My breath shall be the blast of the furnace te aid 
the hammer and speed the anvil!” 

The shattered cliffs of the rent granite along the shores 
of the mighty ice river, carried too upon its frozen bosom 
to the valley beneath,—the silent procession of the Alpine 
moraine, is the confessed submission of eternal snows, 
icy solitudes, and granite depths, before the victorious 
course of the Conqueror. And it is no less the verity of 
the fact than the fancy of the figure, that many of earth’s 
loftiest mountains have been, within the memory of man, 
reduced in altitude, until summits have been made acces- 
sible to the bold explorer that have heretofore never 
known the tread of the foot of man. 

“Who art thou, O great mountain? Before Zerubba- 
bel thou shalt become a plain.” God’s challenge to 
many a hoary monument of error has the mark of the 
moraine upon it to-day! The work is slow, but the 
aggression is constant. Through the frowning vistas of 
scarred cliffs and yawning precipices; through barren 
reaches of effort, overhung by many a shadowy chasm of 
apparent failure,—we may get glimpses to-day of sunshine 
and verdure in the valley beyond. 

In the silent and ever-continuing ascension of the 
widow’s prayer and the orphan’s cry, in the wail of 
blood filling the air and rising heavenward, in the re- 
sistless majesty of law invoked and law executed, the 
moral moraine is being cleft from the mighty foundations 
of the distillery desolation to-day. The icy barriers of 
heathen isolation are dissolving beneath the rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness, and sending streams of life and 
gladness into “regions beyond.” 

“Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be made low; the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places plain, and all flesh shall 
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ASPIRATION. 


BY MARY PACKARD ROLLINS. 


With timid hand a little lad, 
From hunger faint and ill, 

Knocked at my door one autumn night, 
At twilight gray and chill. 





For broken bits of food he begged, 
In such a humble way, 

That, had my heart been made of steel, 
I could not say him nay. 


He entered when I bade, and crouched * 
Within a corner dim ; 

And ate in hungry haste the food 
I quickly proffered him. 

Bright home-life glimpses strange and sweet, 
Througy open doorways stole ; 

And warmth and love awoke to life 
The hunger of his soul. 


That little, pleading, wistful face, 
Undimpled by a smile, 
I oft recall, at twilight gray, 
Though years have lapsed the while. 
Thus I through doubt and darkness press 
My sad and weary way ; 
And at the door of Faith and Hope, 
In humble accents pray : 


‘** Oh, grant me, Master, but the crumbs, 
That from thy table fall ; 

And I indeed shall grateful be, 
Although this gift be all.” 


Grateful, indeed, but not content ; 
I crave a richer store,— 

“Dear Lord! the bread thy children share, 
Give me forevermore—” 

“ And let the warmth and light and love, 
Of kinship, peace impart, 

In royal measure that shall fill 
And satisfy my heart.” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—g>———— 


A LITTLE ITALIAN LARK. 


BY DOROTHY REDWOOD. 


A small dark heap, lying curled up on the cold marble 
steps of a handsome house on one of the principal streets 
of the great city. A heap of humanity bearing so little 
likeness to humanity that when the lady of the house 
saw the dark object on her white steps she did not realize 
that a child lay there until the gentleman who was with 
her touched the little heap gently with his cane. 
A slight motion, like a frightened bird stirring in its nest, 
a sleepy murmur, and by the light of the street lamp they 
saw that a boy lay asleep on their steps,—a ragged little 
urchin with a head covered with dark rings of curly hair. 
He was sleeping so soundly, on his hard bed, that the 
long lashes that swept his cheek were never once raised 
to show the lady the dark eyes that were wont to win 
pennies for the poor street singer, even more than the 
sweet voice that sang like a lark those songs of a strange 
land. 

Andrea was one of those Italian children that yearly 
come to our shores, stolen from their homes, or because 
they have no homes in their native land. Once here, he 
fell into the hands of “an organ man,” as you children 
callthem. Pietro was really a gentleman of Irish birth, 
who happened to have rather dark eyes and hair, and 
who changed his name, which was Patrick, for that of 
Pietro, because he knew that the men who sing in operas 
and concerts generally have Italian names. 

Pietro was neither brutal nor unkind by nature, but 
having bought little Andrea from the man who imported 
him from Italy, he felt that the boy was his property, and 
expected him to follow him through the streets, from 
morning until night, in fair weather and in rain, singing 
his songs and bringifg him pennies from the passers-by ,— 
more pennies than the old hand-organ would ever have 
gained by the curious tunes it squeaked forth. No, Pietro 
was not unkind to Andrea when he was sober; but he 
never seemed to think that the little fellow might be 
tired or cold, trudging about the streets all day; or 
noticed how weary and sick he looked at night, when 
they came back to their poor home. Andrea generally 
crept off to bed after eating his frugal supper, while 
Pietro comforted himself with his pipe and his whiskey. 
This evening, Pietro had taken a double portion of his 
favorite drink,—‘to keep out the cold,” he said, for the 
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see it together: for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken | day had been damp and rainy ; and then, because Andrea 


refused to swallow some to keep him from taking cold, 
he threw a heavy boot at the boy, which struck him on 
the head, and made everything in the room spin around 
fora moment. Andrea had felt tired and sick all day, 
and was glad when their long tramp was over. Now, 
with an aching head, he crept away to his little bed in 
the corner, hoping that Pietro would soon fall asleep and 
forget all about him. 

Sure enough, Pietro soon slept heavily; but, between 
the giddy pain in his head and the aching in his limbs, 
Andrea tossed about for an hour or more. Then a longing 
to be out in the air to feel the cool night breeze on his 
hot head seized him, and, scarcely knowing what he did, 
he crept past the sleeping Pietro, softly lifted the latch, 
and, in another moment, was out alone in the street. 
The rain was over, and, looking up, he saw the blue sky 
studded with bright stars above him. Andrea loved the 
sky when it was blue like that, and the stars always 


-| seemed to look down upon him with kindly eyes. It 


almost seemed as if those bright shining things way up 
there were his friends; he talked to them sometimes in 
his simple childish fashion, and missed them sadly when 
the sky was clouded over and they failed to shine. Be- 
sides, the stars had always been his friends; he remem- 
bered dimly how they used to shine in far-off Italy ; so, 
of all things around him, only the blue sky and the silent 


| stars touched him with the half-forgotten feeling of home. 


The night was cold, a keen air whistled around the corners, 
people were hurrying homeward; but Andrea, feverish 
and restless, wandered on and on, more squares than he 
could count, until, footsore and faint, he dropped down 
upon the door-step of a large house and fell sound asleep. 
Here, as we know, he was discovered by a lady and gen- 
tleman. The gentleman rang the bell, and said to the 
servant who opened the door, “Go, get a policeman, 
James, to take charge of this youngster.” 

“ Poor child!” said the lady in a pitying tone. Just 
then Andrea opened wide his large dark eyes, and raised 
them to the lady’s face. 

“ Wait a moment, James,” she said, and, turning to her 
husband, whispered, “ Did you ever see a more beautiful 
boy?” 

A ray of light from the street lamp fell full upon 
Andrea’s face. His eyes were wide open, his cheeks 
flushed rosy red, and, as they stood looking at him, he 
murmured in his soft foreign English: “ Pietro he hit 
me, but the good stars take care of Andrea because he 
loves them always.” 

“T will take care of you, my child,” said the lady 
quickly; and turning again to her husband, she said, 
“Let us take him in, and give him some supper.” 

The gentleman hesitated. She laid her hand on his 
arm, and said, coaxingly, “Think, dear, if those two 
little birdlings in our nursery were turned adrift in the 
cold world, how glad we should be if some one would 
take them in and care for them! I am really afraid that 
the child is ill, he talks so strangely about the stars.” 

“Do as you think best,” said her husband; “but if 
the boy is ill, the hospital is the best place for him.” 

Andrea was too sleepy and sick to enjoy the nice sup- 
per that was soon set before him, or to hear the fat 
colored cook say to the waiter, “ Law me, honey! that 
chile’s more fit for dyin’ than for eatin’. He done look 
like a angel now, fur all the dirty clo’es he has on him.” 

As the child grew worse every hour, the lady sent for 
her physician, who agreed with her husband in thinking 
that the hospital was the best place for him. 

“Tt is a great blessing that we have such a shelter for 
homeless little sufferers,” said the good physician. “ You 
have done so much for our Children’s Hospital, Mrs, 
Crawford, that it is only right this little man should fill 
one of our beds.” 

It was a strange new scene upon which Andrea opened 
his eyes, after several days of illness, during which he 
knew nothing of what was going on around him. On all 
sides he saw pretty white beds, upon whose pillows lay 
small faces, some bright and happy, others pale and sick, 
but all clean and cared for. 

“Where am I?” asked Andrea, of the cHild next him. 
“ What does it mean?” 

“Why, you’re in the Hospital; don’t you know that?” 

“ No, what is a hospital?” said Andrea, 

The other boy was too much surprised to answer him, 
and while he whispered to his “next-door neighbor,” 
that here was a fellow that didn’t know what a hospital 
was, a pleasant-faced woman with a cap on her head 
came up to his bed, and said, “ This is a place where we 
take care of sick children, and try to make them well.” 

“Am I sick?” asked Andrea. 

“ Yes,” ‘said the woman, patting his curly head, as he 
now dimly remembered another woman had often patted 





it, and twisted the dark rings of hair around her fingers, 
calling him her bambino, in‘that far-off country, and before 
he had ever seen Pietro. “How nice!” he murmured, 
when the nurse brought him a cool drink, and fell asleep 
wondering what Pietro thought of it all. 

The next time Andrea opened his eyes, he noticed some 
large printed letters on the wall opposite his bed, and fell 
to wondering what they stood for. While he was still 
gazing at them, Mrs. Crawford came into the ward. ‘ Can 
you read?” she asked, seeing the boy’s eyes fixed upon 
the letters. 

“Oh no, madam! I’m only a little boy, what sings to 
the organ,” said Andrea. 

“T thought you were reading that text over there.” 

“No, madam, I was just wondering what the pretty red 
letters stood for.” 

“They stand for Our Father which art in heaven,” said 
Mrs. Crawford ; “ and do you know what that means?” 

“No, madam, I’ve never been to school. Pietro always 
wanted Andrea to sing to the organ all day.” 

“Poor child!” said Mrs. Crawford. “TI will tell you 
what they stand for. They say that, no matter how poor 
we are, we all have a Father in heaven, who loves us and 
cares for us. This is one of his honses where his sick 
children are brought to be made well. Some day, when 
you are better, I will tell you more. To-day you are too 
ill to talk ; but you can look at the pretty red letters, and 
remember that they tell you that youhave a Father in the 
sky, who loves you so much that he has sent you here to 
be taken care of.” 

“Tn the sky,” said the boy, “ where the stars are? I 
love the beautiful stars, and I love the good Father who 
takes care of Andrea. I wonderif Pietro has another little 
boy to sing for him. Shall I sing for you, good madam?” 

“No, not to-day, my child. When you are quite well, 
I shall come to hear you sing.” 

Soon Andrea was well enough to sit up in his bed, and 
then to be dressed and walk about the ward. One Sun- 
day afternoon some ladies came to sing hymns with the 
children, among them Mrs. Crawford. Andrea thought 
he had never heard anything half so beautiful as the 
music they made, and when his friend asked him to sing, 
he tried to join in the melody, although he did not know 
the English words. : 

“ Listen to my little Italian lark,” said Mrs. Crawford, 
as the fresh childish voice rose in the notes of the hymn. 

“Sing one of your own songs to us, Andrea,—one that 
you like best.” 

By some chance the song that the boy chose was a soft 
and tender melody, sounding like a cradle song; perhaps 
it was a lullaby that his own Italian mother had once 
sung to him. Tears stood in many eyes as the sweet 
notes fell from the child’s lips; tears stood in his own 
dark eyes, and when he had finished, he flew like a 
frightened bird to Mrs. Crawford’s side, and, hiding his 
face in her lap, sobbed out, “Oh! I felt like I was with 
Pietro again singing in the street for pennies, Andrea 
would rather stay and sing to the good Father that keeps 
this house.” * 

“So you shall,” ‘said his friend. “ You do not belong 
to Pietro any more, we have paid him some money to let 
you stay here. Andrea does not belong to Pietro, but 
only to the good Father.” 

When he was quite well and strong, Mrs. Crawford 
came to the hospital one day, and found the boy singing 
to a group of happy children. Andrea did not see her, 
and, as she stood listening, the doctor came into the ward. 
“He sings like the birds that come to my window for 
crumbs,” said Mrs. Crawford, “and then stop to sing a 
song of thanksgiving for their breakfast.” 

“Yes, madam, Andrea has a grateful little heart,” 
said the doctor; his sweet songs always seem to thank 
us for our care of him.” 

“Come here, my little lark,” said his friend, when the 
singing was over. “I have come. to tell you that we 
have found a place for you where you may learn to read 
and to sing our songs.” 

“To go away from here,” said Andrea, his voice 
trembling. “Oh! I like it here; the children all love 
me here, and the nurses too. I sing to them every day. 
The little sick girl in the bed over there will miss Andrea. 
When I sing to her she says it takes away the bad pain.” 

“ We shall all miss our little Italian lark,” said the 
doctor ; “ but he must come back sometimes and sing to 
us,” 


“ He shall come as often as he likes,” said Mrs, Craw- 
ford. 
here.” . 

“ And there I learn to sing your good songs,” said the 
child eagerly, smiling through his April tears, “so that 
Andrea shall be no more an Italian lark, but an Ameri- 
can lark to sing always to the good Father.” 


“T have found a nice home for him not far from 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third Quarter, 1881.| 


. July 3.—Iarael in Egypt ..........---... bebliveatedubbieuicdea Exod. 1: 1-14 
. July 10.—The Coming Deliverer........--....<0«00+.-..-+- Exod, 2: 515 
ey Spe CAs OE BEODED cccnccccccdéccncccncccsecuetbecns Exod, 3: 1-14 
. July 24.—Moses and Aagron......-.....-.00.seeeeee Exod, 4: 27-31; 5:14 
July 31.—Moses and the Magicians....................--..- Exod. 7: 8-17 
. August 7.—The Passover .........cccccccccecccccccccesese+eXOd, 12: 1-14 
. August 14.—The Red Sea... .ccccc cece ncccccccceeccccessXOG, 14: 19-27 
ie in c db citettintindd yon ccccsdprtogotiinns Exod, 16: 1-8 
. August 28.—The Commandments Exod. 20: 1-11 
10. September 4.—The Commandments ..... Exod. 20: 12-21 
ll, September 11.—Idolatry Punished ....................... Exod, 32: 26-35 
12, September 14.—Review of the Lessons. 

13, September 25.—Temperance. ....... ....002ce.e.nneceecceeee 1 Cor. 9 : 22-27 


SeNereenypr 


LESSON 10, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1881. 
Title: THE COMMANDMENTS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: AND THE SECOND I8 LIKE UNTO IT, THOU SHALT 
LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR AS THYSELF. ON THESE TWO COMMAND- 
MENTS HANG ALL THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS.— Matt. 22: 39, 40. 


Lesson Topic: Deliverance from Selfishness. 
1. Reverence and Honor, vy. 12. 


2. Love and Purity, v. 13-17. 
3. Fear and Faith, vy. 18-21. 


Outline: 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, August 29: Exod. 20 : 12-21. 
selfishness, 
Tuesday, August 30: Eph. 6: 1-8. Right reverence. 
Wednesday, August 31; Matt, 15; 1-8. 
Thursday, September 1: 1 Cor, 13: 1-13. 
Friday. September 2: Matt. 23 ; 23-28. 
Saturday, September 3: Luke 12:1-7, 
Sunday, September 4: Jas. 2: 14-26. 


Deliverance from 


False honor. 

True love. 
False purity. 

tight and wrong fear. 
Dead and living faith. 

LESSON TEXT. 
[Exod. 20: 12-21.] 

12. Honour thy father and thy mother: that thy days may 

be long upon the land which the Lorp thy God giveth thee, 

. Thou shalt not kill, 

. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

. Thou shalt not steal. 

. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour, 

. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s wife, nor his manservant, nor his 
maidservant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that is thy 
neighbour’s. 

18. And all the people saw the thunderings, and the light- 
nings, and the noise of the trumpet, and the mountain smok- 
ing: and when the people saw it, they removed, and stood 
afar off. 

19. And they said unto Moses, Speak thou with us, and we 
will hear: but let not God speak with us, lest we die. 

20. And Moses said unto the people, Fear not: for God is 
come to prove you, and that his fear may be before your faces, 
that ye sin not, 

21, And the people stood afar off, and Moses drew near unto 
the thick darkness where God was. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 

Exod, 20:12. Honour thy father and thy mother.——Cursed 
be he that setteth light by his father or his mother: and all 
the people shall say, Amen, Deut, 27 : 16.——Bath-sheba 
therefore went unto King Solomon, to speak to him for Adoni- 
jah. And the king rose up to meet her, and bowed himself 
unto her, and sat down on his throne, and caused a seat to be 
set for the king’s mother: and she sat on his right hand. 
1 Kings 2: 19,——-My son, hear the instruction of thy father, 
and forsake not the law of thy mother. Proy. 1: 8.——A son 
honoureth his father, and a servant his master. Mal. 1:6.—— 
Honour thy father and thy mother; which is the first com- 
mandment with promise. Eph. 6: 2: 


Thy days may be long.——That thy days may be lengthened 
in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. Deut. 25:15. 
——Bécause ye have obeyed the commandment of Jonadab 
your father, and kept all his precepts, and done according to 
all that he hath commanded you; thefefore thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel; Jonadab the son of Rechab 
shall not want a man to stand before me for ever. Jer. 35: 
18, 19. 

V.13. Thow shalt not kill,——I have slain a man to my 
wounding, and a young man to my hurt. Gen. 4: 23,—— 
Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed: 
Gen. 9: 6, Where- 
fore hast thou despised the commandment of the Lord, to do 
evil in his sight ? thou hast killed Uriah the Hittite with the 
sword. 2 Sam. 12:9.——They lay wait for their own blood; 
they lurk privily for their own lives, Prov. 1: 18.——Envy- 
ings, murders, drunkenness, and such like: . . . they which 
do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. Gal. 5: 
21. Not as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew his 
brother. And wherefore slew he him? Because his own works 
were evil, and his brother’s righteous. . . . Whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer: and ye know that no murderer 
hath eternal life abiding in him. 1 John 3: 12, 15. 


V. 14, Shalt not commit adultery.— Reproofs of instruction 
are the way of life: to keep thee from the evil woman, from 


for in the image of God made he man. 


I will be a swift witness against the sorcerers, and 
against the adulterers, and against false swearers. Mal. 3: 5. 
Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know ye not that the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God? James 4: 4. 
V.15. Thou shalt not steal——Thou shalt not defraud thy 
neighbour, neither rob him: . . . Ye shall do no unrighteous- 
ness in judgment, in meteyard, in weight, orin measure. Lev. 
19: 13, 35.——A false balance is abomination to the Lord: 
but a just weight is his delight. Prov. 11:1. Shall I count 
them pure with the wicked balances, and with the bag of 
deceitful weights? Micah 6: 11.——My house shall be called 
the house of prayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves. 
Matt. 21 : 13.——Exact no more than that which is appointed 
you. Luke 3: 13. No thieves, nor covetous ... shall in- 
herit the kingdom of God. 1 Cor. 6: 10.——Let him that stole 
steal no more: but rather let him labour. Eph. 4: 28. 


V. 16. False witness——If a false witness rise up against 
any man to testify against him that which is wrong, . . . then 
shall ye do unto him, as he had thought to have done unto his 
brother: so shalt thou put away the evil from among you. 
Deut. 19: 16, 19.——He that backbiteth not with his tongue, 
nor doeth evil to his neighbour, nor taketh up a reproach 
against his neighbour, Psa. 15: 3.——Thou lovest evil more 
than good; and lying rather than to speak righteousness. 
Thou lovest all devouring words, O thou deceitful tongue. 
Psa. 52: 3, 4.——Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him 
will I cut off... . He that worketh deceit shall not dwell 
within my house: he that telleth lies shall not tarry in my 
sight. Psa, 101: 5,7.——He that hideth hatred with lying 
lips, and he that uttereth a slander, is a fool. Prov. 10: 18.—— 
Speak not evil one of another, brethren. James 4: 11. 

V.17. Thou shalt not covet. The wicked boasteth of his 
heart’s desire, and blesseth the covetous, whom the Lord ab- 
horreth. Psa. 10: 3. For the iniquity of his covetousness 
was I wroth, and smote him. Isa, 57 : 17.——And they covet 
fields, and take them by violence ; and houses, and take them 
away. Micah 2: 2.——-Woe to him that coveteth an evil covet- 
ousness to his house, that he may set his nest on high. Hab. 
2: 9.——Godliness with contentment is great gain. ... For 
the love of money is the root of all evil: which while some 
coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows. 1 Tim. 6: 6, 10. 

V. 18. Stood afar off——Whither shall I go from thy spirit? 
or whither shall I flee from thy presence? Psa, 159: 7. 
Can any hide himself in secret places that I shall not see him ? 
saith the Lord. Do not I fill heaven and earth? saith the 
Lord, Jer. 23: 24. 

V.19. Speak thou with us.——Let me not hear again the 
voice of the Lord my God, neither let me see this great fire any 
more, that I die not, Deut. 18: 16. Ye are not come unto 
the mount that might be touched, and that burned with fire, 
nor unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and the sound 
of a trumpet, and the voice of words; which voice they that 
heard entreated that the word should not be spoken to them 
any more. Heb, 12: 18, 19. I have seen God face to face, 
and my life is preserved. Gen. 32: 30. 

V. 20. God is come to preve you.——Now I know that thou 
fearest God, seeing thou hast not withdrawn thy son, thine 
only son, from me. Gen, 22: 12. There he made for them 
a statute and an ordinance, and there he proved them. Exod. 
15:25.——Thou shalt remember all the way- which the 
Lord thy God led thee these forty years in the wilderness, to 
humble thee, and to prove thee, to know what was in thine 
heart, whether thou wouldest keep his commandments, or no. 
Deut. 8: 2. , 

His fear may be before your faces. That thou mightest 
fear the Lord thy God, to keep all his statutes and his com- 
mandments. Deut. 6:2.—~-What doth the Lord thy God 
require of thee but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all 
his ways, and to love him. Deut. 10: 12.——Now therefore 
fear the Lord, and serve him in sincerity and in truth. Josh. 
24: 14.——Unto man he said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is understanding. 
Job 28 : 28. ee re wee 

LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

The last lesson contains what is commonly called among us 
the first table of the law; or that part which specially declares 
our duties to God. The present lesson is made up of those 
which declare our duties to man, or our fellows. 

The Jews, and the Romanists, divide the ten words dif- 
ferently ; but still theie division of the two tables is not 
more fixed or distinct than with us. For it is to be remem- 
bered that in no age have all accepted this division; nor are 
Protestants agreed upon it now. The fifth commandment in 
its reason belongs to the first table, and in its practice to the 
It is hard to subject all the works or words of God 
to a scientific classification ; nor is it necessary. Whether we 
put five commandments in one table, and five in the other; 
or four in one, and six in the other ;—we gain or lose very 
little on either side. This separation is human, not inspired. 
It rests only on the two commandments, of love toward 
God supremely, and love toward our neighbor as toward our- 
self—on which hang all the law and the prophets. Love, in 
either mode of division, is the fulfilling of the law ; and is 
not promoted by insisting too strongly on either. 

It is to be remembered, too, that the repetition of the Ten 


second, 





Words, given in Deuteronomy 4, mingles reasons of love to 





the keeping, or remembering, of the Sabbath, as holy to God, 
is for man’s welfare and interests. 

The name for the Ten Commandments is properly the Ten 
Words, or Declarations, or Sayings. The name “ Command- 
ments” occurs in the second of theten. They are also called 
“The Words of the Covenant,” “The Tables (Tablets) of 
the Covenant,” “The Covenant,” “The Two Tables of the 
Testimony ( Witness),” and, most frequently in the Old Testa- 
ment, “The Testimony.” In the New Testament they are 
called simply “The Commandments.” The name “ Deca- 
logue,” that is The Ten-Word, or The Tenfold Word— 
“word” in the sense of saying—is post biblical, although it 
is very early. It occurs in the works of Clement of Alex- 
andria. ‘ 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


The former lesson treated of the duties men owe to God? 
the present one completes the code by stating those which 
men owe to each other. 

Verse 12.—This precept is directed to what are called rela- 
tive duties, those of parents and children, masters and servants, 
rulers and subjects, and covers the whole by setting forth one 
side of that relation which is the earliest and the source of 
all the others, namely, that of the family.— Honour thy father. 
To honor a parent is to recognize the position he holds as 
author of our being, and therefore protector, supporter, guide, 
and ruler of our lives. Whatever child does this will neces- 
sarily show love, gratitude, respect, and docile obedience.— 
And mother. A noteworthy addition. Many heathen nations 
which fully secured the rights of a father entirely ignored 
those of the mother. But in this oldest of written laws we 
find both parents on an equality. No similar case can, I 
think, be found outside of the Scriptures. The character of 
the state and the church depends upon that of the domestic 
circle. Hence the importance of this commandment, and the 
place it holds at the head of all earthly obligations. 
also, the fact that it has a sanction 
be long, etc. Longevity may be 
expressed in Deuteronomy 5: 16, “and that it may go well 
with thee,” since prolonged life in abject poverty or incurable 
and painful disease would hardly be considered a blessing. 
The phrase, therefore, means a temporal benefit both as 
regards nations and individuals, and as such is amply justified 
by experience. The acute and learned Maine attributes the 
strength and permanence of Rome to her steady maintenance 
of the patria potestas. 


Hence, 
added.— That thy days may 
taken to include what is 


And the usual course of providence is 
such that filial piety secures the promise of the life that now 
is—The land which the Lord thy God giveth thee: is going to 
give thee. Some consider this clause a clear proof that the 
code in which it is found is only Jewish. But they forget 
that the apostle (Eph. 6: 2), writing to Gentile Christians, 
quotes and argues from this very clause, thus showing that it 
applies to obedient children in all lands and to the end of 
time. 

Verse 13.—Passing on from relative duties to those which 
belong to equals, the lawgiver begins with that which con- 
cerns life—Kill; that is, take life unjustly. To do so in 
necessary self-defense, or in obedience to the civil ruler, is in 
no sense murder. It appears that in our Lord’s time the Jews 
interpreted this precept as if it referred only to the actual 
taking of life. He therefore, as a part of his mission to “ful- 
fill the law,” —that is, to open out deeper its meaning,—swept 
away their gross misconceptions, and declared that even anger 
(undue or causeless) was a violation of the precept, and 
exposed the transgressors to its dread penalties. The peculiar 
sacredness of life lies in the fact that man is made in the 
image of God, and as a responsible being has before him in 
the next world endless retributions. To cut short this proba- 
tion, therefore, is an awful sin. So far from yielding to any 
temptation in this direction, we are to do all that in us lies to 
prolong and gladden the lives of our fellow-men. 

Verse 14.—Having guarded life, the law next proceeds to 
throw a ‘sanction around the domestic circle. It does this by 
forbidding the chief form of violating it—Thow shalt not 
commit adultery. Marriage, the union of one man with one 
woman, is the bond of human society, and the indispensable 
condition of peace and progress. Whatever interferes with 
this relation, whether it be polygamy, unscriptural divorce, 
incest, conjugal infidelity, or licentiousness, is an evil of the 
worst kind. Nor is the sin here to be confined to criminal 
acts. Our Lord declares that even a vicious glance or an 
unclean thought comes under the prohibition. 
cultivated with the utmost care. 


Purity is to 
All books, papers, pictures, 
habits, gestures, and looks which are of doubtful tendency, 
and, much more, such as are of an unclean nature, are to be 
avoided and hated. 

Verse 15.—Next after the sacredness of the person and 
family comes that of property.—TZ'how shalt not steal ; that is, 
take what belongs to another without his consent, express or 
implied. The security of property is essential to industry, 
frugality, and progress, and a thief not only injures the man 
from whom he steals, but undermines the basis of social order. 
The bolder and more obvious forms of this offense are con- 
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demned by nature itself; but the minor kinds are equally 
comprehended in the prohibition, such as extortion, borrow- 
ing and not returning, selling adulterated goods, using false 
weights or measures, taking advantage of another’s ignorance 
or inexperience, retaining what has been overpaid by mistake, 
taking wages: and not doing the work promised,—in short, 
whatever wrongfully lessens our neighbor’s worldly means. 
We are, on the contrary, to do what we can to increase his 
prosperity. 

Verse 16.—After property comes reputation. Here again 
the lawgiver singles out the chief form of transgression as 
including all the rest.—Bear false witness. That is, in a court 
of justice. Perjury everywhere is regarded as a frightful 
crime, embracing in one act the grossest insult to God and 
the worst injury to man. But many who never took an oath 
in court yet habitually violate this commandment by repeat- 
ing injurious rumors or by stating what is true without neces- 
sity, by exaggeration, by innuendoes, by a shake of the head 
or a shrug of the shoulders, by some trifling gesture or move- 
ment which bears upon another’s good name. Sometimes 
that which is dearer to its possessor than life itself is irre- 
coverably lost by some random utterance. The Scriptures 
are full of warnings upon this matter. 


Verse 17.—Having forbidden the principal offenses in act 
and in words, the law now in the end comes to that which 
rounds out and completes the code by putting its finger on 
the heart.— Thou shalt not covet; that is, cherish any unlaw- 
ful desire. Envy, malice, hatred, suspicion, evil surmisings, 
uncharitable opinions, every feeling that is unkind, unholy, 
or selfish, is peremptorily forbidden. We are not to injure our 
neighbor even in thought. The specifications in the com- 
mandment are intended to emphasize its range and scope. 
The apostle said (Rom. 7 : 7, 8, Revised Version) that to the 
operation of this precept on his own heart he owed his sense 
of the holiness of the law: “I had not known coveting except 
the law had said, Thou shalt not covet.” Civil law judges 
only outward acts; the moral law of philosophers, the consent 
of the will; but the searching and spiritual law of God judges 
even the evil desire itself. The inclination to sin is sin. 
Covetousness which is idolatry is a fearful evil, but the tenth 
commandment aims at something far broader and deeper than 
this. Understood in its true sense it is an appropriate close 
to the Decalogue, and shows that statute to be the one simple 
and absolute norm of human duty, a complete revelation of 
the holiness of God, a complete guide for the conduct of men, 
a complete reminder of the reality and extent of depravity, 
and a complete testimony pointing to Him who is the end of 
the law unto righteousness. 

Verse 18.—And ali the people saw. The whole nation was 
gathered in front of Sinai. After the ten words had been 
announced in what we may well suppose to have been an awful 
silence, there recurred the terrific manifestations of the 
divine presence, peals of thunder and flashes of lightning, 
with the mysterious sound of a trumpet blown by no human 
lips, and the whole mountain smoking like a furnace. These 
outward physical manifestations were not an unfit emblem of 
the majesty and power of Jehovah, and of the authority of 
the holy law which he had just set forth—T'hey removed. 
The natural expression of terror. The imagination can hardly 
conceive the impression produced by these awful phenomena 
amid the bleak solitudes of Sinai. 

Verse 19.—T'hey said unto Moses: A request wrung from 
them by the extremity of their fear. It was a great honor to 
be addressed immediately by the voice of the Most High, but 
all sense of this disappeared in view of theirdanger. If God 
continued to speak out of the quivering and flaming mount, 
they must needs die. The outward terror of the scene was a 
visible and audible expression of the effect of the divine law 
when borne home upon the consciences of sinful men. Hence 
the cry for a mediator.—Speak thou with us, and we will hear. 
They who are conscious of shortcomings cannot deal in their 
own persons with the majesty of the supreme Lawgiver. It 
is too dreadful. Therefore they seek one to interpose. In this 
case one was found who herein was a shadowy image of that 
more glorious Mediator in whom heaven and earth are recon- 
ciled, and the lost are saved.— Lest we die. Upon this an old 
divine remarks, “ If the giving of the law was so full of terror 
that the people feared that they would die out of hand in 
case God continued to speak, what will be the execution of 
its curse in the retributions of the last day !” 

Verse 20.—Fear nol. There was a silver lining even to 
the fearful cloud which overhung the top of Sinai. In one 
sense there was ground for the abject terror of the people at 
what they saw and heard; in another, as Moses assures them, 
there was not. The present was a day of revelation, not of 
judgment.—God is come to prove you. The design of the 
magnificent theophany was not to destroy the trembling 
crowd, but to put them to the test and show what was in them 
It was to awaken the consciousness of sin, and convince them 
of their unfitness to enter into direct communion with God. 
—T hat his fear may be upon you. 
you. 


(Before your faces — upon 
Compare Deut. 2: 25 in the Hebrew.) Another object 
was to awaken a holy fear in the heart of the people; that 
is, such a sense of the divine majesty and holiness as would 
make them recoil from even the thought of disobedience. 





There is no greater safeguard against the inroad of tempta- 
tion than the reverential fear of God. 

The ten words we have been considering are one of the 
most wonderful things in Scripture. Given at such an early 
day, and in such an obscure region, they are still a complete 
summary of human duty for all ages and countries.. They 
guard the rights of God the Creator, and those of man th » 
creature. They err neither by excess nor defect. The: 
command all that is right, they forbid all that is wrong. * 
legislation ever has improved upon them. They are the one 
perfect standard. Were they universally obeyed, earth would 
become like heaven; and just so far as they do control men 
is human happiness increased and intensified. Blessed is the 
man who can say with one of old, “Oh, how I love thy 
law! It is my meditation all the day.” 





THE SECOND TABLE. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


People often quote the saying, “God made the country, 
and man made the town,” as if they deemed it an exceedingly 
suggestive adage that ought to be put among the proverbs. 
But it cannot be counted as true; for the fact is, God not 
only made the country, but he also made man such that he 
inevitably makes the town. Human nature is by instinct 
gregarious. Men, women, and children prefer to diaw near 
each other in social companionships. Left to themselves, 
they compact their interests together in large cities, and the 
larger the better. Heaven is not a country place, after all ; it 
is a city, “which hath foundations, whose maker and builder 
is God.” 

Hence it might be expected that the all-wise Creator, having 
given to mankind commandments covering the relationships 
they sustain to himself, would proceed at once to give them 
commandments to cover their relationships with each other. 
Our lesson to-day calls us to the examination of the last six 
of these in the Decalogue, and the Golden Text puts along- 
side of them the summary which our Saviour Jesus Christ 
gave in the New Testament for their interpretation. 

I. It will be well to begin with a few statements of recapitu- 
lation, partly suggested by our previous study. 

1. The enactments’ of the second table have the same 
authority as those of the first. God is the one who “spake 
all these words.” And God did not give them as advice, or 
counsel, or recommendation ; he laid them down firmly and 
plainly as commands. He expects that we shall not only 
listen, but obey. It is only the “fool” who says in his heart, 
“There is no God.” The highest of all attainments within 
human reach in any sphere of action whatsoever are found 
only when one’s soul is in harmony with his Maker’s will. 
tfandel, in his broken English, once speaking of the Halle- 
lujah Chorus in the Messiah, said: “I did think I did see 
heaven before me,and the great God himself.” That is what 
renders it the grandest piece of music ever written or sung 
by saints outside of heaven. 

2. The enactments of the second table have the same force 
as those of the first. They all alike bear upon us to-day, and 
demand obedience clear to the end of the world. They were 
not made for Israelites alone, but for all mankind. Covetous- 
ness is idolatry, as long as God is on the throne of the uni. 
verse. Killing 4 man is as much a crime now as it was when 
Cain slew Abel. Indeed, guilt becomes more heinous as 
enlightenment increases; and so it is possible that even a 
corrupt thought is as heavily wicked under the full blaze 
of the gospel, as was the great open crime of David which set 
him into the pitiful mourning of the Fifty-first Psalm. 

3. These enactments have the same reach as the others. It 
is just as true as ever that a purpose to kill is murder, a plan 
to steal is theft, a mean surmise is false witness (1 John 
3:15). Anger hurries one into danger of hell-fire (Matt. 
5:22). ‘The reason of all this is found in the fact that, while 
men look upon the outside, God looks upon the heart. Our 
inner nature shows itself often in the almost unconscious 
actions of our every-day life: 
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“ And there are times when silent actions speak 
Of quiet principle ; as bells of foam, 
Clustered in silence where the current works, 
Show the deep meaning of the undertide.” 

4, There is here also in the second table the same negative 
form of the enactments. It dges not seem right ever to leave 
this unobserved ; for there is an implication in it that men 
are fallen and perverse, and need a peremptory control. The 
somewhat caustic author of Lacon remarks in one of his para- 
graphs that we have come upon times in which some men 
are occupied with taking the “nots” out of the Command- 
ments, and putting them into the Creed ; so that, if all talks 
| were honest, it would be fashionable to say, “ Thou shalt have 
| other gods before me,” and “I do not believe in God the 
Father Almighty.” It might appear severe to hold men 
accountable for living out their preaching into practice, in 
either direction ; but surely, one thing is fair and true: any 
one who willfully disobeys the last six commandments will 
disobey the first four in the Decalogue (1 John 4: 20). 
Religion cannot be divorced from morality, any more than 
the heart can be torn from the hand (1 John 4: 21). 

5. These enactments have the same sanctions as those which 








go beiorethem. There are rewards and punishments attached 
to each according to itq nature. There is a promise annexed 
to the fifth, and a threat to the third. And conscience treats 
all alike in practical working; it recompenses obedience to 
any one of the ten, and it brings its retributions upon us for 
our neglect. Hence the whole law moulds our characters, © 
and ought to fix our associations, It is perilous to forget 
God, or to abide in the company of those who disobey him. 
There will be wrath falling on transgressors, and it is better 
\o be far away from them. Mozart wrote his father, when in 
his youth he lived at a distance for his studies: “ b have had 
God always before my eyes; friends who have no religion 
cannot long be my friends; I have such a sense of religion 
that [ shall never do anything that I would not do before the 
whole world.” 


II. It is high time that we should turn to the other branch 
of our subject, and consider the force and bearing of Jesus’ 
words, when he summarizes all this Second Table in the 
single sentence of the Golden Text: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

1. In one sense, this is a new commandment. Thus our 
Lord in one of his sermons describes it (John 13: 34). This 
is the verse of the Gospel which sometimes has been called 
“the eleventh commandment.” But when writing a letter to 
a Christian friend, whom he names only as “ the elect lady,” 
this same Apostle John say: “ And now I beseech thee, lady, 
not as though I wrote a new commandment unto thee, but 
that which we had from the beginning, that we love one 
another.” In his former general epistle he had dwelt exten- 
sively upon the same point: “I write no new commandment 
unto you” (1 John 2:7). The newness lay in the fact that 
our divine Lord had brought forward the spirit of the law, 
and the temper of obedience into greater prominence. He 
thus, while holding the same old truth as to conduct and 
external behavior which is epitomized in the slow and sober 
verses of the Fifteenth Psalm, pressed the fresh truth as to the 
swifter and more joyous obedience which was from the heart. 

2. This new commandment took on the positive form instead 
of the negative. Real love is never content with just doing 
one’s beloved friends no injury. Affection is more than just, 
it is generous. Choose any one of these precepts, and note 
the difference: “Thou shalt not steal,” for example. The 
familiar standard among Christian people, known wherever 
our language has gone, declares that this forbids “ whatso- 
ever doth, or may, unjustly hinder our own or our neighbor’s 
wealth or outward estate.” But it wisely adds that it also 
requires “the lawful procuring and furthering the wealth 
and outward estate of ourselves and others.” There must be 
an active and positive side for all true affection, or it is too 
tame to give comfort. Mere duty-doing is hard and unlovely, 
and often works like an iron rule in a family. In one of his 
stories Jean Paul Richter tells us of a rigidly just, but cold- 
hearted man, whom he describes as “ a stiff sharp gravestone,” 
from under which his own wife and daughter, “like ivy 
crowded and crooked,” had to wind their way out into the 
light ; there was no fault to be found with him, but it was 
not enough that a father should be coldly and quiétly 
discreet. 

3. Obedience to this new commandment of love would 
revolutionize the entire social life we live. There is no use in 
calling-one of these hard men we mee brutal, or a gluttonous 
man beastly ; for really, brutes and animals live up nearer to 
the light they have according to nature than human beings 
do. Beasts pervert the better part of their constitution much 
more rarely than ordinary eitizens do. Physiologists say 
that man has more iron in his bleod than any other living 
creature; he certainly has more steel in his disposition, and 
seems to suppose he has more flints to strike against in com- 
mon conflict of existence, and so he is never at rest. Such an 
enactment as this we are studying to-day would turn the 
world just upside down, if 1t were carried into practical obedi- 
ence by all the men, women, and children around us. Because 
it is neglected, this race of ours is unloving and unlovely ; it 
is not necessary there should be any positive outbreak. One 
of the best things ever said in The Mill on the Floss is 
this: “It is easy to spoil the lives of our neighbors without 
taking so much trouble; we can do it by a lazy acquiescence 
and lazy omission,—by trivial falsities, for which we hardly 
know a reason,—by small frauds neutralized by small 
extravagances,—by maladroit flatteries and clumsily impro- 
| vised insinuations.” What is wanted is simply that we do 

what our divine Lord says: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
| as thyself.” 

| 4. Finally, let it be observed that strict following of this 
| second table of God’s law grows easier a8 one continues to 
| follow it strictly. Commenting on the words, “ Love is the 
fulfilling of the law,” Augustine remarks: “Love your 
neighbor, and then do what you will—because you will be 
sure to will what is right.’ Thus the behavior strikes back 
upon the conviction, and the doctrine is confirmed by the 
practice, with a beautiful reciprocity. 

There is a fine story told in the Jewish legends. Two 
brothers occupied a portion of land in common, one of whom 
had a family, the other of whom had none. When the wheat 








had been harvested in a certain season, and divided as usual, 
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the elder brother said in the night time to his wife: “ My 
brother has no one to look after or to care for him in the heat 
and burden of the day ; I am going quietly while he sleeps, 
and shall add some of my shocks of grain to his.’ The same 
evening, the younger brother thought within himself: “ My 
brother has a family to support, and I am freer from need 
than he; I will go without his knowledge, while it is now 
dark, and give some of my wheat to him.” Next morning 
came, and, to their surprise, no change in the two heaps could 
be seen, They attempted the generous action again, and still 
the portions were undiminished. Then they watched, and 
began anew ; and, of course, they met in the road, their arms 
full of sheaves, There on that spot, hallowed by fraternal 
affection, the rabbins say Solomon’s Temple was reared, 
“the fairest fabric under the sun.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Honour thy father and thy mother (v.12). There are fathers 
and mothers whom their children cannot help honoring. If 
this commandment applied to them only, there would be very 
little meaning to it. But it is when there is a temptation not 
to honor those who are our parents, that this commandment 
comes into fullest play. Little Jamie Garfield can honor his 
father and mother, and not half try. Everybody will admit 
that. But there is little Jack Jones, with the poor drunken 
father ; and there is little Kate Thompson, with the shame- 
less thieving mother,—it is not so easy for them to keep this 
commandment ; but to do so is none the less a real duty for 
being a hard one. A great many duties in life are hard: 
most of them are. The bitterest curse that was ever spoken 
against an unfaithful son was spoken because that son: failed 
to show honor to a drunken father. No matter what the 
father or the mother may be, it isa child’s duty to honor that 
parent asa parent. God commands this. God will recog- 
nize the doing of it anywhere. The duty is the same toward 
rulers as toward parents. They are to be honored as God’s rep- 
resentatives. A great deal of wicked praise has been awarded 
to that prayer of the old divine, that God would “keep our 
rulers from acting so that we cannot help despising them.” 
The truth is, we have no right not to honor our rulers how- 
ever they act. When our parents or our rulers lie uncovered 
in their shame, let us walk backward toward them, and cover 
their nakedness with the mantle of reverent charity. God 
will never say we are lacking in independence or spirit be- 
cause we do that, 

Thou shalt not kill (v.13). It is the taking of a fellow-crea- 
ture’s life, because of his being obnoxious to us personally, or 
because of the gain to us in his being out of the way, or be- 
cause of our lack of proper regard for his welfare, that is for- 
bidden here. It is not the killing of mosquitoes or of lambs 
and calves that is forbidden: nor is it the needful taking of 
human life by the God-ordained government. There is kill- 
ing which is a duty; but the killing which this command- 
ment forbids is not of that kind. Itis a breaking of the 
spirit of this commandment to wish another person dead—a 
very common way of its breaking. Another way is to worry 
another to death, or to neglect another to death. Husbands 
have killed wives, and wives husbands in this way; so have 
parents killed children, and children killed parents, and 
friends killed friends. Not to save the life of another when 
we could save it ata purely personal sacrifice, is to be respon- 
sible for the other’s killing. There is a great deal of killing 
going on in the world which, never comes before the grand 
jury, or has mention in the criminal courts. 

Thow shalt not commit adultery (v.14). God honors the 
family. God commands that the family shall be held in rev- 
erence and guarded in purity. And to do one’s part toward 
keeping the family in honor and purity, one must honor him- 
self and be personally pure. It is as much a duty to get 
ready to keep this commandment as it is to keep it when one 
is ready, Getting ready to keep it requires an early start, 
and close attention right on thrvagh life. There are a greet 
many cheap novels, and novels that are not cheap, and popu- 
lar newspapers, and love-making “ religious” story-books, 
and pictures in the windows of art stores, that help a 
young person get ready not to keep this commandment 
And the dance-room and theatre give help in this line. 
And there is a great deal of beginning to break this com- 
mandment by quiet thinking, and unnoticed looking, and 
free and easy talking, among boys, and among girls. There 
are many violations also of the spirit of this command- 
ment which only God and the sinner himself ever know 
about. 

Thou shalt not steal (vy. 15). What do you understand by 
stealing? If it means the getting an unfair possession of that 
which is properly your neighbor’s, this commandment covers 
a good deal that is not defined in the law as burglary, robbery, 
or larceny. How is it about cheating? What havoc it 
would make in trade, if everybody was bound under this com- 
mandment to dispose of goods on their real merits, instead of 
at what they would bring! And how the gamblers—stock gam- 
blers, lottery gamblers, church-rafile gamblers, election gam- 
blers—would swell the procession of thieves! And then the 
loungers and loafers and purposeless callers who steal busy 
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men’s time, how they would run up the list! Then we should 
have to add those who steal one’s confidence, by false appear- 
ances for a selfish purpose ; and ever so many others. This 
trying to define the number of those who do more or less 
stealing is a confusing business any way. Who is thoroughly 
honest—honest through and through in all things? 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour (vy. 16). 
Well, then, what shall we talk about? Of course, if we hear 
anything to our neighbor’s discredit, it isn’t wrong for us to 
mention the matter to one or two others—just in strict confi- 
dence, you know! At all events, we can ask the others if they 
have heard it; and if they know whether or not it’s true— 
especially if we say we hope it isn’t! That is, if we must be 
held responsible for all that we report about our neighbors 
that isn’t true, when we didn’t make it up to begin with, and 
only told it just as we heard it,—why, what a constraint we 
shall be under, all the time, about everybody! Dear me! 
These commandments are very troublesome. They shut one 
in so on every side. What use is there in trying to keep 
them—and get on in the world like other folks ! 

T how shalt not covet . . . any thing that is thy neighbour's 
(v.17). The first step in wrong is never taken with the right 
foot—nor with the left one. It is taken inside—in the heart. 
It is the longing for the results of sin; not commonly for the 
sin itself. Many a person who would shrink now from mur- 
der, or adultery, or theft, or bald lying, will sit down and 
deliberately indulge in wishing he had what is his neighbor’s, 
or in thinking what he would do if it were his. This is not 
the thought of purchasing another’s property, or of having 
something like it. That may be all right. It is the being 
discontented with one’s own lot, one’s own home, one’s own 
possessions, and wishing he had those which belong to another. 
This is really indulging the thought that God has made some 
mistake in apportioning these things, and that the thinker 
could improve on God’s plan, or be better off with his own 
way than by accepting God’s way. This it is which identi- 
fies covetousness with idolatry. This it is which makes 
covetousness so gross and so heinous a sin. 

Fear not: for God is come to prove you (v. 20). If we think 
of these commandments and of our failure to obey them, we 
cannvt help being afraid, and trembling before the signs of 
God’s power—“ the thunderings, and the lightnings, and the 
noise of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking.” There is 
not one of us who dare face God on his merits—asking only 
justice at the hand of God. But if we think of this God as 
all-wise and all-loving, who calls himself our Father, and 
commands nothing but what is best for his loved ones, we 
can rejoice in his coming—even in the lightning and with 
the tempest—and can trust ourselves in his hands to be for- 
given and saved in his chosen way. Then we can ask him 
for the needed grace to enable us to keep all these command- 
ments in both word and spirit, and to glorify him in both our 
bodies and our spirits which are his. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Review the four commandments of last week’s lesson before 
entering on this, What is meant by the “tables of the law” ? 
Whose law? How many tables were there? How many 
laws on them? How were they written? How many com- 
mandments in all? Into how many commandments did Jesus 
put the meaning of them all? What did he say is the first 
and great commandment? What does he say is like unto it 
in our golden text of to-day? Question on each of the first 
four commandments, asking how love to God is required in 
obeying. 

The six commandments of to-day all mean love to others. 
Whe is your neighbor? What is the golden rule Jesus gave ? 
If you obey that, will it not be loving your neighbor as you 
love yourself, and trying to do to him as you would like him 
to do to you ? 

In all the world whom do you love the best? Don’t you 
think nearly every child would say, “Oh, my father and 
mother”? God wrote with his own finger one word on the 
stone about your father and mother, what you are to do for 
them. What is it to “honor”? Isn’t it more than just to 
“ mind” because you have to? If you truly love them, won’t 
you make them happy, respect every word and wish, bring 
smiles instead of tears, save them from care and sorrow about 
you? Obey all they want you to do and to be, and do it 
cheerfully, with loving words and helpful, kind ways. There 
is no joy on earth parents can have like the blessing of good, 
true-hearted, loving children, and no sorrow like the pain a 
willful, wayward child will give. The fifth commandment is 
the only one with a promise in it. Don’t children like to be 
promised something ? 

The One who gave you to your parents, and spares them to 
you, will bless every child who honors them. 
lived and wrote after Jesus died, wrote three little verses for 
you, and put this commandment in them, and the reasons 
why. 
is the meaning of “obey”? Why? 
What is the meaning of “ be well with thee” ? 











Paul, who | 6: 16-19.) 


Read with class Ephesians 6: 1-3, and question. What | should a Christian be always contented ? 


true and kind at home be kind and true to others? If, asa 
child, you did not obey your father and mother whom you see 
and love, will you obey God, whom you have not seen, and 
do as he bids about other people? God’s own Son loved and 
obeyed his father, God. He said, “I delight to do thy will.” 
He loved and obeyed his earthly parents. Where was he 
lost when twelve years old? Who sought him sorrowing? 
What did he say he must be about? The first thing he did 
then was to keep this commandment, for he went with his 
parents, and was “subject unto them.” Did you ever thank 
God that with this command he gave you a promise, and his 
Son gave you his own example? The children’s command- 
ment is the only one of all the ten in which something is 
not forbidden. All the last five have in them “thou shalt not.” , 

The sixth commandment.— Would any child be a murderer ? 
Why did Cain kill his brother? What is said of one who 
hates his brother ? 

The seventh commandment.—For little children that means 
that their thoughts and words must be pure and clean. Sup- 
pose some one should whisper to you anything they would be 
ashamed to speak aloud, or show you a picture or book to 
hide away or look at secretly. Is it wise to listen or to look? 
This is a safe rule: Never listen, or look, or go, if you would 
be ashamed to find your mother at your side. There is One 
purer than your mother always watching, and he says, 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 

The eighth commandment.—Do you suppose a Sunday-school 
scholar could be a thief? Not if he obeyed and remem- 
bered his lessons. Children do not always think it is steal- 
ing to take a little thing, a ball, a toy, to play marbles “ for 
keeps,” to find something and not return it. Stealing is 
taking what is not your own, whether it is the value of a 
postage-stamp or a bank-bill. 

T he ninth commandment.—“ False witness ” means anything 
not true. A lie may be told without a sound of the lips, 
shaking the head for “no” when the truth would be “ yes,” 
Making a great story of nothing, whatever you do not 
strictly mean, and is not exactly true, is lying. Who hates 
lying lips? 

The tenth commandment.—What is it to covet? Would 
anybody ever steal if they did not first want what belonged 
to another? The stories of Achan and Gehazi, are good illus- 
trations of coveting, stealing, lying. Is it right to be dis- 
contented with your home and yourown lot? Who knows best 
all you need? Is it safe to break even one of the command- 
ments? Could you break one and not the rest? 

Where were the people of Israel when they heard the noise 
of the trumpet? They were afraid, and asked Moses to 
speak with God for them, for when God spoke they were 
afraid. They did not understand even when Moses told them 
that he spoke to give his law to keep them from sin and from 
fear. They went further off from the mountain, while Moses 
went up out of their sight, hidden from them by the clouds 
and the thick darkness. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introductory.—Where and when were the ten command- 
ments given? Why were they both spoken and written? 
Repeat those written on the first table. What relation do 
they regard ? 

Exodus 20: 12.—What obligation ranks next to our love 
to God? What do you understand to be comprehended in 
this term “ honor”? How long are we to honor our parents ? 
How are the probabilities of a child’s salvation affected 
thereby? Does the subjoined promise refer to national or to 
individual life? Is long life on earth desirable, or is it not ? 
(Eph. 6: 1-3.) What other motive does Paul urge for obedi- 
ence to this command? Repeat the sixth commandment. 
Does it refer only to violent and hasty processes of taking 
life, or does it include every unhealthy practice? What is 
the gospel interpretation of this law? (Matt. 5: 21-24; 1 John 
8:15.) Does this command prohibit only the destruction of 
human life, or also of the lower forms of animal life? Under 
what circumstances is it wrong to kill dumb creatures? 
Which of the ten commandments should make parents ex- 
tremely careful in the selection of reading, amusements, and 
associates for their children ? 

Recite the eighth commandment? Indicate some of the 
indirect ways in which it is broken? If guilty of its viola- 
tion, what course should we pursue? (Luke 19: 8.) How 
did the penalties attaching to this law vary? (Exod. 22: 1-4.) 
What is the ninth commandment? Does it refer chiefly to 
perjury, or to all untruthfulness? What does Solomon, by 
the Holy Spirit’s inspiration, tell us about the duration of a 
lying tongue? (Prov. 12: 17-22.) What seven sins are 
grouped together as an abomination unto the Lord? (Prov. 
Name some great men who suffered from false 
witnesses ? (Psa, 27: 12-14; 2 Tim, 4: 14.) What command- 
ment completes the decalogue? What is it to covet? Why 
Does coveting 


What is the promise? , always imply the detriment of a neighbor? (1 Cor. 12: 31.) 
God put this | 
law at the beginning of the rules how to love our neighbor. thunderings and lightnings? How and why was the sound 
Isn’t home the best place to begin? Could any who are not of the trumpet produced? How was the attention of John 
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called’ to the last revelation? (Rev. 1: 10.) How did the 
voice afterward sound? (Rev. 1: 15.) For what trumpet 
blast are the children of God hopefully listening? (1 Cor. 
15: 51, 52; 1 Thess. 4:16.) Why did the Israelites fear the 
voice of the Lord? (v. 19.) How may we be delivered from 
such fear? (Heb. 2: 14, 15.) What should be accomplished 
in us by every experience of fear? (v. 20.) In what respect 
does Moses here appear as the type of Christ? (v.21; 1 Tim. 
2:5.) How were the first two tables of the law destroyed ? 
(Deut. 9: 16,17.) How were the duplicates given and pre- 
served ? (Deut. 10: 1-5; Heb. 9: 3,4.) How was the whole 
congregation of Israel to become familiar with the law? 
(Deut. 11: 18-20; 27: 2-4, 8.) How must our observance of 
the law exceed the ancient Israelites’? (Matt. 5: 21, 22, etc.) 
How can it? (Eph. 4: 7, 23, 24.) What is the consequence 
of the smallest transgression? (Matt. 5: 19; James 2: 10.) 
What, then, must we do to be saved? (1 John 1:9; 2:1.) 


TEACHING HINTS. 

This lesson must be closely linked with last week’s in its 
teaching. The two are one. The ten commandments form 
one great law, in its twofold division of love to God and love 
to our fellow-men. The golden texts are in this instance 
both appropriate and helpful. They may be made service- 
able in defining and impressing the central truths of the two 
lessons. 

Each of the commandments ought to be looked at by itself, 
and in its relations to the others of the series, by teacher and 
scholars together. It is important for every scholar to know 
what duty is enjoined and what sin forbidden in each of these 
commandments. The teacher ought to help him to this un- 
derstanding by both question and comment. 

The spirit of the commandment as well as its letter must 
be looked at. In doing this the exposition of thé command- 
ments in the Sermon on the Mount will be found helpful. 

Then comes the practical application of these lesson teach- 
ings. Wherein lies our special danger, and what is our spe- 
cial duty, in the line of this commandment? What is in- 
cluded in the idea of honoring parents and rulers—beyond 
mere obedience? How may we break the sixth command- 
ment without murdering any one? What can we do to 
guard ourselves against any injury to the family—our own 
family, or the family of another; and against any personal 
impurity which would be in the line of breaking the seventh 
commandment? And so about the other three command- 
ments. The question is not how to avoid their grosser vio- 
lation, but how to refrain from violating their spirit. 

Besides the six commandments in this lesson, there is the 
story of the impression on the people made ip God’s delivery of 
the commandments. This suggests how terrible a thing it is 
to stand face to face with God’s law, while conscious of our 
failure to meet its requirements. And the words of cheer 
spoken by Moses remind us that we can draw near to God in 
loving confidence, if we will recognize him as our Father, 
and accept his mode of approach to himself. 

One better than Moses invites us to come thus toward God. 
Our Mediator has fulfilled all this Law. Heeding his invi- 
tation, we can approach God confidently, and walk in all the 
precepts of these holy, just, and true commandments, 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


In battle, men will give their lives to prevent the ragged 
and shot-torn colors of their country from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. These ragged colors represent their 
country. The dust-covered messenger who carries private 
dispatches to an embassy in a foreign country is received 
with all respect, because he represents his king. Even the 
child who carries an important message is treated with the 
reverence due to the sender of the message. So parents are 
to be honored, not alone as parents, but as the representatives 
of God himself. 

It is said that when St. John became too old to proclaim 
the gospel, he used to go into the church and say, “ Little 
children, love one another.” And he made that one sentence 
his constant sermon, because he felt that love was the fulfill- 
ing of the law. We have no fear when we are among those 
who, we know, love us; for love neither kills, nor lies, nor 
steals.’ God’s thunderings and lightnings on Sinai were not 
directed against love. Recall the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan. 

There is a great powder magazine just outside of the city. 
A man comes to it, gets it open, and lays a long train of gun- 
powder away from it. Then he fires the train, and at once 
follows the explosion of the magazine. How foolish it would 
be for the man to plead that he only fired the train, and not 
the magazine! The tenth commandment forbids the laying 
of the train. 

The prisoner at the bar, whose guilt has just been brought 
home to him, does not care to face with undrooping eyes the 
judge. There is no more awful moment of despair than when 
a man finds himself face to face with an offended God. Can 
we wonder that the Israelites fled when they heard the holy 
law and saw the lightnings of God? 

A little child will rest content in the darkness, if its mother 





be with it. A man will tread fearlessly the gloomiest path- 
way, if he has confidence in his guide. David said that he 
should not fear even in the valley of the shadow since God 
was with him. And in the same spirit Moses drew near 
unto the thick darkness where God was. If God is in the 
darkness that is also the best place for us. 

Reverence and Honor.—See the Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, 
p. 115, 3184,—Examples of Filial Duty ; vol. 4, p. 135, 2 885, 
—Honoring God in his Representatives; 2 886,—The Re- 
ward of Filial Affection; vol. 9, p. 125, 2 1953,—The Fifth 
Commandment; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 
4304,—Honoring One’s Parents; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclo- 
peedia, p. 546, 3 3257,—The Proimise. 

Love and Purity—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, p. 
139, 4 218,—The Punishment of Covetousness, vol. 6, p. 152, 
@ 1822,—Conscience and the Caffre Thief; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, First Series, p. 328, 2 2801,—The Habit of 
Hatred; p. 539, 3 4823,—The Pure in Heart; 2 4824,—The 
Main Part of Purity; 3 4825,—The Nature of Purity; Second 
Series, p. 187, 3 '7598,—The Blight of Covetousness; p. 585, 
2 10659,—Steps to Murder ; Spencer’s Things New and Old, 
p. 10, 3 36,—The Peril of Hate; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclo- 
peedia, p. 828, 3 4995,—The Leaky Ship. 

Fear and Faith—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 4, p. 92, 
# 840,—The Faith that Casts out Fear; Foster’s Prose Illus- 
trations, First Series, p. 256, 3 2131,—Faith in the Valley o 
the Shadow; p. 269, % 2253,—Fear before God; @ 2265,— 
The Hand in the Dark; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, 
p. 354, ¢ 2061,—Two Kinds of Fear. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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| LOVE | 
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GoD 1] THY NEIGHBOR 
ND { | 
With all thy heart, J As thyself. 





} 
LOVE IS THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW. | 


jo] 





THOU SHALT NOT 


THE CRY: 
Speak thow with us. Let not God 
speak with us, lest we die. 
THE ANSWER: 

There is . . . one mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus. 
THE COMMAND: 

This is my beloved Son; hear ye him. 
THE RESOLVE: 

Let us have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

THE RESULT: 


Ye, who sometime were far off, are 
made nigh by the blood of Christ. 











ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


In the second table of the law, as we commonly divide and 
reckon the decalogue, the opening commandment—the fifth 
—shows clearer marks of divinity in its oriental light, if 
possible, than it does in the light of the West at this day. 
“Honour thy father” is natural enough to the Orientals, 
and it is also a precept which lies at the very foundation of 
their idea of government. Patriarchal rule, both in its 
etymological and its practical sense, has never ceased to be 
the natural one in the East. The position of “father” is so 
honorable that the very word has become a title of dignity 
in many ways not known in the West. We all know how 
the father takes his son’s name, as soon as he has a son, with 
the prefix “father.” Thus Saleh is blessed with a son Misa; 
and thenceforth his name is Abii Misa, or Father of Moses. 
So, too, a man who is noted for this or that peculiarity 
becomes the father of that peculiarity or possession. The 


title is properly one of dignity, but often, and not unnatu- P 


rally, appears as the play of humor. 
spread through the Arabic language. 

Just here it will be well to note the oriental directness in 
reaching one scope of the commandment which we usually 
reach only by inference. That is, that leadership or gov- 
ernorship is in its way equivalent to paternity. Among 
certain of the peoples of the East they can hardly under- 
stand how a party of travelers can be only one company 
unless one is the father and the rest are his sons. Yet they 
do not suppose that the actual blood relationship exists in 
such cases. The relation of leader and followers to each 
other is respectiwely paternal and filial. It is their easiest 
way of defining the relation as they view it. The accident 
of birth is not the only thing that establishes the relation. 

In this light we see what the commandment really means 
to an Oriental; and what it probably meant without expla- 


But the idiom has 





nation to the Israelites. We see also how the more ancient 
and oriental division of the law into two tables would put 
the fifth commandment in the first table. Likewise also, 
from the oriental use of the word “brothers” or “ brethren,” 
we see how all the remaining commandments should find 
their place in the second table. Impressed on all the lan- 
guages akin to the Hebrew is the notion that the two rela- 
tions in the God-given order of society are the filial and the 
fraternal. Both conceptions, indeed, were marred by the 
recognition of an enemy—almost the same as “stranger,” 
which wofully limited the law of love, and has not yet ceased 
to do so. But that does not interfere with the main concep- 
tion. Those whom we are to obey are our fathers; those 
whom we are to love as ourselves are our brethren—for 
which “neighbor” is a convertible term. God, too, is our 
Father. 

Yet all this is deviating somewhat from the path in which 
we started. As the place of the father is so high and hon- 
ored, so, on the other hand, the place of the mother is far less 
so in the East. Nor is the strictly parental relation of the 
mother ever much enlarged, either by intuition or inference. 
The literal mother, or one who stands in that place by mar- 
riage, has some honor and rights, and so has the grand- 
mother in a less degree. The mother-in-law has a power 
over her daughters-in-law which we would by no means con- 
cede here. But to go beyond, to extend the maternal rela- 
tion over the idea of government, or beyond the fact of birth, 
marriage connection, or adoption, is utterly foreign to 
oriental ideas. The “and thy mother” has no place in their 
common law or custom at all coequal with the “Honour thy 
father.” There is nothing in the weaker and oppressed con- 
dition of woman which could lead to any such deduction. 
To the Orientals such a command must bear the stamp of 
divinity if it is received at all. 

It is true that a woman is often named from her eldest son; 
thus “Umm Faris,” Mother of Faris; but the case differs 
from that where the father is named from the son. It does 
not show her added strength or importance as in the father’s 
case; it shows that she has now a lord. So far as the writer's 
observation goes, this style of naming appears to belong 
rather to widows than to any others. 

The true oriental interpretation of “the reason annexed” 
to the fifth commandment is rather that which we reach 
through our more thoughtful and deeper commentators than 
by intuition or the popular opinion among us, The length 
of life promised is not so much to any individual as to the 
clan or tribe or family or state which obeys this precept. 
We should remember the joining of this commandment with 
the fourth in Leviticus 19:3; and also that the national 
long life is frequently annexed to reiterations of the fourth 
commandment. There is plenty of philosophy underlying 
this interpretation, and that, moreover, attested by more than 
one national experience; but we need not try to reach by 
philosophic deduction that which the Orientals long ago 
reached Ly simple intuition, or, at most, by a single intuitive 
leap of the understanding. 

As to the other commandments, the history of the East 
furnishes as strong a series of illustrations of the line drawn 
between a brother and “strange children ;” and with them, 
of course, the counter illustrations hinted at above. Let one 
read the self-glorifying record of any of the Assyrian kings, 
and see how the breaking of every commandment of the 
second table (not counting the fifth) was matter of boasting 
when done against his enemies, whenever he had the power. 
And at the present day, stealing and robbing from a hostile 
tribe, or even from inoffensive travelers—strangers, and there- 
fore enemies per se—is the approved practice in widely ex- 
tended regions. 

It is true that there are many contrasts and inconsistencies 
in oriental thought and practices, respecting the second table 
of the law; but it will generally be found that among them, 
as among other peoples, and especially in folk of different 
callings among any one people, that those particular work- 
ings out of sin are intolerable which are fatal to the general 
well being of the particular people or class. Thus the sacred 
rites of hospitality mitigate much of the bloodthirsty, thiev- 
ish, and covetous spirit among a people who have to depend 
so largely upon private hospitality. 

But in general, the eyes of one class are wide open to the 
corruptions of another, not only in the East, but everywhere. 
The farmer, who is accustomed to wait the year for his 
returns, and to get his living from the soil without its ever 
taking the shape of money, is very apt to look upon the busi- 
ness man as a sharper, and upon the professional man asa 
drone. The business man, who must pay his notes when due, 
looks upon the dilatory farmer as more dishonest than the 
latter ever intends to be; and far from thinking it the next 
thing to a sin to foreclose a mortgage, knows that it is often 
the highest char ty todo so. The lawyers and the clergy- 
men, especially those who see things only in the light of 
their own profession, are continually supposing they see fatal 
consequences each in the acts of the other, because the acts 
are such as would destroy only their own profession. It is 
hard to find, even away from the Orientals, a man who is 





faithful in all things.. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All F nee ee po received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
interesta of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 


BOOKS. 


Where the Old and the New Versions Differ. 16mo, pp. #440. New York: 
Anson D. F, Randolph & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

German Without Grammar or Dictionary; or a guide to learning and 
teaching the German language according to the Pestalozzian method 
of teaching by object lessons. By Dr. Zur Brucke. New edition. 
Part [, 12mo, pp. xi, 150. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

The Dictionary of Education and Instruction: a reference book and 
manual on the theory and practice of teaching, for the use of parents, 
teachers, and others; based upon the Cyclopeedia of Education by 


Henry Kiddie and A.J.8chem, 12mo, pp. 298. NewYork: E. Steiger 
& Co. Price, $1.50. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Wisdom's Ways: a temperance concert exercise. By Hope Hazel. 16mo, 
. & New York: The National Temperance Society and Publication 
ouse. Price, 5 cents, 

Educational Journalism : an address before the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association. By C, W. Bardeen, editor of The School Bulletin. 
8vo, pp. 30, Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

Quarterly Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, for the 
quarter ending June 30. 8vo, pp. 108. Topeka, Kansas: I. K, Hudson, 
secretary to the Board, Sent on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 

The New House and its Battlement: the annual sermon of the British 
National Temperance League, in the Metropolitan Tabernacle. By 
the Rev, Joseph Cook. 12mo, pp. 2%. New York: The National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. Price, 10 cents. 

MUSIC, 

Infant Songs: a collection of choice music for the Sunday-school 

common-school, and the home circle. Edited by W. A. Ogden anc 


Mrs. Emma Pitt. Bellefontaine, O.: W. A. Ogden. Price, 20 cents; 
per doz., $1.80. Specimen copies free. 


RECENT AFRICAN TRAVEL.* 

Africa is still the “ dark continent ;” its interior is to 
a large extent unexplored and unknown; most of its 
people lead a savage life; and its commercial develop- 
ment lies in the future. But the advances made in 
African travel and discovery, within the past half a cen- 
tury, have been such that we can count great achieve- 
ments already won, and can see still greater promise for 
the future. The work of exploration has been unflag- 
gingly carried on. Livingstone and Burton and Speke 
have been followed by Stanley and Johnston and Thom- 
son; and the past decade has shown results unsurpassed 
by any previous period of the present century. 

Within the past few months no léss than three impor- 
tant works on Africa have appeared: Mr. Joseph Thom- 
son’s To the Central African Lakes and Back; Dr. Emil 
Holub’s Seven Years in South Africa; and Major Serpa 
Pinto’s How I Crossed Africa. Each of these is of per- 
manent value; and the appearance of the three, so near 
together, very properly leads a competent English 
authority to declare that, so far as English publishing 
enterprise is concerned, 1881 will evidently be known as 
the year of Africa. 

Mr. Thomson is a young Scotchman who accompanied 
the late Keith Johnston on the expedition authorized by 
the Royal Geographical Society, and who, on Mr. John- 
ston’s death, resolved to continue the work his master 
had not lived to complete. The lake region he traversed 
is to some extent familiar to Stanley’s readers, but Mr. 
Thomson made fresh investigations of his own, in the 
neighborhood of lakes Tanganyika, Nyassa, and Lukaga. 
His work has a modest literary rank, but is readable and 
fresh, and will be remembered, if for nothing else, for its 
wholesome advice to future African travelers,—whom, 
by the way, he urges to be total-abstinence men. 

Dr. Holub was even less of a pioneer explorer than 
Mr. Thomson, and his chronicle of adventures is not 
startling. But he has cleared up much that was but half 
understood, and has freshly and intelligibly presented 
very full materials for acquiring adequate knowledge 
concerning the political and social state of South Africa. 
The characteristics of the Boers, who filled so many 
columns in the newspapers, a few months ago, were 
shrewdly, though briefly, analyzed by Dr. Holub; and 
his descriptions of them will be found very interesting. 
What he says of the ethnology and commercial possi- 
bilities of the Zambesi River region will also have careful 
study on the part of his readers, 

Major Pinto’s two volumes are, on the whole, the most 
important of the three works we have named. Thomson 
is a Scotchman, Holub a Bohemian, and Pinto a Portu- 
guese ; and the national characteristics of the three races 
are to some extent evident in these records of achieve- 
ment, though Major Pinto’s success lies largely in his 
choice of route and in his scientific aptitude. Holub’s 
tastes are in the study of natural history; Pinto’s in 
minutely accurate geographical measurements, The 





* How I Crossed Africa, from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. By 
Alexander de Serpa Pinto. Translated from the author’s manuscript by 
Alfred Elwes. 2 vols., 8vo, illustrated and with maps; pp. xxx, 377; viii, 
388. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, $7.00. 

To the Central African Lakes and Back; the narrative of the Royal 
Geographical Society's East Central African Expedition, 1878-1880 ; with 
a biographical notice of the late Keith Johnston. By Joseph Thomson. 
~ Bi te Mifflin, & Co, 2 vols.,8vo, maps pp. xxiv, 320; viii, 

ce, . 


Beven Years in South Africa; travels, researches, and hunting ad - 
ea between the diamond fields and the Zambesl, 1872-1879. By Eeail 
jab, y Ellen E. Frewer. Boston: Houghton Mimin, 
Co. 2 vols., 8vo, maps and illustrations; pp, xii, 426; xii, 47%. Price, 
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pages of the latter are considerably brightened by his 
national loyalty ; for, as the first of Portuguese students 
of Africa, in recent times, he seems to take great pride in 
claiming for Portugal all the glory of his expedition. 
He was much less shrewd and sensible than Thomson— 
who advises African travelers to be wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves; and it is strange that his misfortunes 
and mishaps were so few. The period covered by Pinto’s 
journey, from the Atlantic Ocean eastward to the Indian 
Ocean, was a little less than a year and a half; he encoun- 
tered many difficulties, a large part of which were due, 
evidently, to his own impetuosity of temper; but on his 
route he was able to see’ much, and accomplish some- 
thing in the line of humanitarian work. He confirms 
the statements of previous travelers as to the existence 
of the slave trade in regions nominally under Portuguese 
authority ; and denounces some of his countrymen who 
are engaged in the nefarious traffic. He even succeeded, 
like Livingstone, in freeing some of the slaves, which 
achievement was no help to his peaceable progress on 
his way. His moral code is not always sound, but his 
influence was largely, and chiefly on the right side ; and 
his volumes show that African travelers, even if they 
have Major Pinto’s fiery temper, are more and more 
inclined to the practice of Christian methods. 
filibuster, even at his worst. 

As far as his discussions of missionary problems are 
concerned, Major Pinto occupies middle ground. He 
thinks the average estimate of the Boers, on the part of 
the missionaries, to be too low—differing thereby with 
that highly competent and trustworthy authority, Dr. 
Livingstone. But he blames, on the other hand, some 
of the missionaries for acting too constantly on the idea 
that all men are created free and equal; and maintains 
that they work mischief when they teach the natives that 
they are already the equals of the whites, and on a level 
with civilized Europeans. ‘They ought,” he says, 
“rather to say to them, in the tones of persuasion and 
authority : ‘Between you and the European there is a 
wide gulf which I have come to teach you to bridge over. 
Regenerate yourselves ; quit your habits of brutish 
sloth ; labor and pray ; abandon crime and practice the 
virtue which I will show you; cast off your ignorance 
and learn; and then, but not till then, can you stand on 
the same level as the white; then and then only will 
you be his equal.’ To tell the ignorant savage that he is 
the equal of the civilized man is a falsehood; it isa 
crime.” But Major Pinto sees and pays tribute to the 
noble and most beneficial work done by some, nay most, 
missionaries, and warmly urges the spread of missions 
among the lesser tribes, especially those independent of 
the varying whims of despotic monarchs. 


He is no 


Another semi-medical book with a title calculated to 
catch the eye and secure attention, is called What 
Nvery Mother Ought to Know, by Edward Ellis, M.D., 
of New Zealand. It contains some excellent sugges- 
tions, those being the best which refer to the duties of 
mothers, the early management of children, the regula- 
tion of nurseries, clothing, bathing, exercise, sleep, and 
seeking medical advice. These general suggestions we are 
glad to be able to commend heartily ; for in this field the 
author has done well. But we cannot praise the manner 
in which he discusses the symptoms and treatment of dis- 
ease. Here he handles his subject in a way which is calcu- 
lated to mislead parents, to their own or their children’s 
hurt; here his style is faulty, his statements are inexact, 
and his recommendations, in some instances, absolutely 
dangerous. If the buyer of this book will cut out all 
but what we have endorsed, we think it will prove much 
more valuable than it would in the shape in which it 
comes from the publisher. Such a comment might have 
been spared if the latter had employed a judicious editor 
to weed out the pedantic technicalities we have observed, 
as well as to adapt to American readers some of the sug- 
gestions which may be very good, as they now stand, in 
the antipodes, but which are certainly too crude for this 
country. (16mo, pp. xii, 132. Philadelphia: Presley 
Blakiston. Price, 75 cents.) 


It does not often happen that an author whose style is 
well known to the reading public is able to write a book 
almost wholly unlike its predecessors from the same pen. 
Yet this is what has been successfully accomplished by 
| Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps in her latest story, Friends ; 

a Duet, In plan and execution it is so unlike Miss 
| Phelps’s.previous books,—especially her longer stories, 
| Hedged In and The Story of Avis,—that it would never 
| have been assigned to her, had it appeared anonymously. 
And yet it is a good and original work, especially praise- 
worthy for its terse and apt sayings here and there,— 
aphorisms or sallies of wit such as the New England 














atmosphere seems to favor. The merit of the several 
chapters, considered by themselves, is greater than that 
of the story as a whole, which lacks somewhat of artistic 
method and finish. Not a few readers of the work, dur- 
ing its serial appearance in The Atlantic Monthly, were 
in natural doubt, two or three times, as to whether it had 
come to an end or was “to be continued.” As to the 
leading topic of the book,—that of second marriages,— 
readers will follow Miss Phelps with a degree of sympa- 
thy depending upon their individual convictions on the 
subject. (16mo, cloth, pp. 255. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


Few writers of religious poetry have been more suc- 
cessful than was Miss Havergal in giving expressions to 
the aspirations and portraying the experiences of a con- 
secrated Christian life, and few have done so with more 
general acceptance. The many lovers of the sweet songs 
of this author will therefore welcome the new collection 
of Poems by Frances Ridley Havergal, recently published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., which brings for the first time 
Miss Havergal’s best work within the compass of a sin- 
gle volume. While the collection is not complete, it is 
practically so, the omissions embracing only poems of 
merely local or personal interest,“and some of the less 
valuable of the author’s earlier pieces. The edition is 
well printed and sparingly illustrated, and contains a 
table of contents and an index of titles. (12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. vi, 455. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, 
$1.75.) fae 

It was to be expected that the publication of the Re- 
vised New Testament should be made the occasion of a 
great deal of literary hackwork on the part of writers 
and publishers anxious to make the most for themselves 
out of the fresh popular interest in the New Revision. 
An unexpected instance of this is the issue by an emi- 
nently reputable house of an anonymous volume, Where 
the Old and the New Versions Differ, which purports to 
be a complete list, in parallel columns, of the differences 
in text between the Authorized and the Revised Version. 
Not one half of the actual changes made appear, and in 
some cases the omissions include differences at least as 
important as those recorded. The book is.one which is 
quite untrustworthy, and therefore worse than useless. 
(16mo, pp. 340. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co. Price, 75 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Furnivall is preparing a bibliography of the poet 
Browning. Ardaieedias 

J. R. Osgood & Co. will publish, in October next, a 
new story by Miss Blanche W. Howard, the author of 
One Summer. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish in September The 
Candle of the Lord and other Sermons, by the Rev. Dr. 
Phillips Brooks. 


A new translation by Mr. W. H. Lyttleton of Pro- 
fessor F. Godet’s Lectures in Defense of the Christian 
Faith is promised by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


Among D. Lothrop & Co.’s holiday announcements 
are Five Little Peppers, an illustrated children’s book, 
and So as by Fire, a new Sunday-school book by Margaret 
Sidney. 


Mr. R. Worthington in preparing a new octavo edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, to be prefaced with Alexander 
Dyce’s Life of Shakespeare. The edition will be named 
the Dyce Edition. 


A. C. Armstrong and Son publish early in September 
Shakespearean Tales in Verse, by Mrs. Valentine, and 
The May-Blossom. Both volumes are intended to show 
in their illustrations a high style of color painting. 


A facsimile reprint of John Hill Burton’s The Book 
Hunter will be published about the middle of Septem- 
ber by Mr. Robert A.’ Tripple of Philadelphia. The 
book will be printed on fine paper, and a copious index 
will be added to it. 


Vick’s Monthly for August—the midsummer number 
—appears in anew cover. The frontispiece consists of 
a group of pansies painted in colors, showing ten differ- 
ent varieties. The magazine has its usual midsummer 
wealth of gardening and floricultural articles. 








Mr. ©. B. Wilder has just issued in octavo pamphlet 
form An Inquiry into the causes and frequent changes 
in the ministry and the diminished power of the churches 
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to hold the people of God. Even those who differ with 
Mr. Wilder in his estimate of the religious difficulties of 
the day will find in his pages material for thought and 
helpful suggestions in Christian work. 

Among the children’s books promised by Cassell, Pet- 
ter, Galpin, & Co. are a comical poem entitled The Three 
Wise Old Couples, illustrated with funny pictures; The 
Little Folks’ Illuminating Book, a new volume in the 
series of painting books, containing bordered Scripture 
texts in colors and in outline for painting; and old Pro- 
verbs with New Faces, illustrated by Lucy Lawson. 


8. C. Griggs & Co. of Chicago have issued a second 
edition of the first part of Dr. Zur Briicke’s German 
Without Grammar or Dictionary. In this edition the 
type has been changed from Roman to German, some 
vocabularies and some new lessons have been added, and 
each lesson has, for the sake of convenience, been di- 
vided into paragraphs. The price is seventy-five cents. 


Mr. George W. Harlan of New York has just published 
a translation of Spielhagen’s Das Skelet in Hause by 
M. J. Safford, who has already successfully translated 
Was die Schwalbe Sang and other German novels. The 
present volume, The Skeleton in the House, is a trivial 
and playful novelette, carrying with it an every-day 
lesson of how household skeletons are made. The 
action of the story is included in a single evening. The 
price of the book is twenty-five cents. , 

In connection with the Geological Survey of New Jer- 
sey there has been issued A Preliminary Catalogue of the 
Flora of New Jersey, compiled by N. L. Britton, Ph.D. 
It is sent to all regular and amateur botanists in New 
Jersey and adjoining states, with the request to return it 
with additions and corrections (if any) to the State 
Geologist at New Brunswick, at the close of the season 
of 1882. As it stands, however, it is work of great merit, 
and justifies the promise which appeared in Mr. Britton’s 
former catalogue of the plants of Staten Island. It is 
also a worthy monument of the labors of the New York 
and Philadelphia botanists, who have contributed nearly 
or quite as much to the study of the New Jersey flora as 
the Jersey people themselves. The publications of the 
Torrey Botanical Club and of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Sciences are the authorities for a very large share of 
the matter of this catalogue. Copies of the catalogue 
will be distributed gratuitously to botanists on application 
at the office of the Survey, New Brunswick, N. J. 


WORK AND WORKERS 


AAS 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 
Georgia, state, at Griffin ..............-.. ow August 24, 25 
North Carolina, state, at Salem-_-_.-.....-.---- September 1, 2 
Pennsylvania, state, at Johnstown, ..........-- October 18-20 
New Hampshire, state, at Rochester_._........- November 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence,_...-..... November 9, 10 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic......--.-----.-- November 15-17 


SUMMER CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE. 
Mr, D. L. Moody’s, at Northfield, Mass........-...... August. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—At the Thousand Islands Sunday-school Parlia- 
ment, which was in session from July 20 to July 8l,a 
good attendance and interested audiences contributed to 
make this year’s meetings more than usually profitable. 
The Rey. Dr. Daniel Dorchester delivered two lectures 
upon “ Religious progress” ; and Dr. Thomas Guard dis- 
cussed the question, “Is the Bible an immoral book?” 
and delivered his lecture on “Waste.” Professor George 
F. Comfort gave two lectures on architecture, Dr. W. A. 
Brownell spoke on Colorado scenery, and the Rey. ©. J. 
Markam conducted several conferences. Mr. Frank 


Beard and Mrs. 8. W. Clark managed the children’s 
departments. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—A scholars’ industrial exhibition was recently held in 
connection with the Congregational Sunday-school at 
Hereford, England. The exhibition included fancy-work, 
drawing and painting, models in card and cardboard, 
plain and ornamental writing, collections of coins, etc., 
besides the various departments. of girls’ work. The 
exhibition lasted two days. 


—A missionary of the American Sunday School Union 
in Iowa writes to the Sunday-school of the Seventh Pres- 
byterian Church in New York: “ In the beautiful Nish- 
nabatona Valley, where I have been organizing Sunday- 


schools the past five years, there. is still room for more. 
New settlements are forming, and new school-houses are 
being built on the open prairie, and by the flowing stream. 
In such a settlement, about a year ago, I organized a 
school, In canvassing for it, I visited nineteen families, 
and found about as many creeds. The leading question 
put to me was ‘ What sect do you belong to?’ and my 
uniform reply was ‘To the American Sunday School 
Union.’ One did not believe in any religion, but thought 
a Sunday-school might be a nice meeting-place for young 
people. One did not believe it possible, the people being 
so divided. One positive man said it might be a good 
thing, but the Bible must not be taught in it, nor Mr. 
B—— be superintendent. Another would rather go to a 
horse-race, etc. But the missionary interested the chil- 
dren of the day-school, and by them circulated notices 
of his Sunday meeting, and had a house full, and organ- 
ized a Sunday-school, which is now doing well; half the 
parents and nearly all the children are in it, and many 
of them are diligent students of the Bible.” 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


A full programme is now issued for The New England 
Sunday-school Assembly, which meets at Framingham, 
Massachusetts, from Tuesday, August 23, to Thursday, 
September 1. The normal department will be conducted 
by Mr. R. 8. Holmes, the children’s class department by 
the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, the primary teachers’ depart- 
ment by Miss Jennie B. Merrill and the musical depart= 
ment by Professor H. E. Holt. The following is the full 
text of the programme: First Day, Tuesday, August 23.— 
7.00 P. M., the Assembly bells; 7.30, the Assembly ves- 
per service; 8.00, the Framingham reunion. “Greeting 
Songs,” by the Fisk Jubilee Singers, and Assembly, and 
Cc. L. 8. C. songs; 9.30, fireworks; 10.30, night bells. 
Second Day, Wednesday, August 24.—6.30 A. M., morn- 
ing bells; 7.00, breakfast; 8.00, morning prayer and first 
Sunday-school conference: “The Word of God,”—Dr. 
Vincent; first children’s hour,—Rev. J. L. Hurlbut; 
9.30, first normal hour,—Professor Holmes; first chil- 
dren’s musical hour.—Professor Holt; 11.00, lecture; 
2.00 P. M., lecture,—Rev. 8. T, Frost: “Geography Out- 
side the Text-books;” 4.00, first primary teachers’ hour,— 
Miss Merrill; second normal hour,—Professor Holmes ; 
first musical hour,—Professor Holt, 7.00, eventide con- 
ference; 8.00, evening lecture,—Bishop R. S. Foster, 
D.D., LL.D.: subject, “Mind in the Cosmos;” 10.00, 
night bells. Third Day, August 25.—8.00 A. M., morn- 
ing prayer and first early lecture; second children’s 
hour,—Professor Hurlbut; 9.80, third normal hour,— 
Professor Holmes; second children’s musical hour,— 
Professor Holt; 11.00, lecture,—L. T. Townsend, D.D. : 
“The Miracles of the Bible ;” 2.00 P. M., concert by the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers; 4.00, second primary teachers’ 
hour,—Miss Merrill; fourth normal hour,—Professor 
Holmes; second musical hour,—Proféssor Holt; 5.00, 
C. L. 8. C. “ Round Table ;” 7.00, second Sunday-school 
conference: “The Press,”—-Dr. Vincent; 8.00, evening 
lecture,—Rev. A. E. Dunning, M.A.: “God’s Temple 
and His Builders.” Fourth Day, Friday, August 26.— 
8.00 A. M., morning prayer and second early lecture,— 
J. E. Kittredge, D.D.: “ Recent Archzxological Discov- 
eries in the Far East ;” third children’s hour,—Professor 
Hurlbut; 9.30, fifth normal hour,—Professor Holmes; 
third children’s musical hour,—Professur Holt; 11.00, 
lecture,—W. F. Warren, D.D.: “The Church Univer- 
sal;” 2.00 P. M., denominational Sunday-school con- 
gresses. Each congress to discuss the following ques- 
tions: 1. “How promote our denominational interests 
through the Sunday-school?” 2. “ How increase the 
efficiency of our Sunday-school superintendents?” 4.00, 
third primary teachers’ hour,—Miss Merrill; sixth nor- 
mal hour,—Professor Holmes; third musical hour,—Pro- 
fessor Holt; 5.00, C. L. S. C. “ Round Table;” 7.00, “An 
Hour with Vitale’s Violin,’”—O. G. Vitale; 8.00, lecture 
(with stereopticon illustrations),—Professor J. C. Sharpe: 
“Comets and Meteoric Showers ;” 9.00, night songs by 
the Jubilee Singers. Fifth Day, Saturday, August 27. 
National and Children’s Day.—8.00 A. M., morning 
prayer and third early lecture,—Professor B. P. Bowne, 


LL.D.: “Science and Philosophy Impossible except on | 


a Theistic Basis ;” fourth children’s hour,—Professor 
Hurlbut; 9.30, fourth primary teachers’ hour,—Miss 
Merrill; fourth children’s musical hour,—Professor Holt; 
11.00, national platform meeting. Addresses by General 
U. 8. Grant, Governor Long, and others; songs by the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers ; 2.00 P. M., address to the children, 
with illustrations, by Professor Frank Beard,—“ The 
Mischief-making Crayon ;” 3.00, address by D. Dorches- 
ter, D.D.: “The Progress of Christianity ;” 4.30, con- 





cert,—Professor H. E. Holt; 7.00, teachers’ meeting,— 


Rev. A. F. Schanffler; 8,00, concert,—Fisk Jubilee Sing- 
ers. Sixth Day, Sabhath, August 28.—8.00 A. M., morn- 
ing prayer and Sabbath songs; 9.00, second Framing- 
ham “Assembly Sunday-school” and “Assembly,”— 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler; 11.00, sermon,—Rev. C, N. Sims, 
D.D.; 2.00 P. M., platform meeting,—‘‘ The Demands of 
the Church in her Efforts to Convert the World;’ 4.00, 
third Sunday-school conference: “The School,”—Dr. 
Vincent; 7.00, Sabbath even-song. Seventh Day, Mon- 
day, August 29.—8.00 A. M., morning prayer and fourth 
Sunday-school conference: “The Scholar,”—Dr. Vin- 
cent; fifth children’s hour,—Professor Hurlbut; 9.30, 
seventh normal hour,—Professor Holmes; fifth chil- 
dren’s musical hour,—Professor Holt; 11.00, lecture,— 
Rev. F. N. Peloubet: “Unity and Variety of the Bible;” 
2.00 P. M., lecture,—J. B. Thomas, D.D.: “ The ‘ Hid 
Treasures’ of Scripture ;” 4.00, fifth primary teachers’ 
hour,—Miss Merrill; eighth normal hour,—Professor 
Holmes; fourth musical hour,—Professor Holt; 5.00, 
C. L.8. C. “ Round Table ;” 7.00, fifth Sunday-school con- 
ference: “ The Teacher,’”’—Dr. Vincent; 8.00, lecture,— 
Professor J. L. Corning: “Art, the Mirror of the Ages” 
(fifty stereopticon views); 9.30, night concert and illumi- 
nations. Highth Day, Tuesday, August 30.—8.00 A. M., 
morning prayer and fourth early lecture,—D. Dorches- 
ter, D.D.: “The Progress of Christianity ;” sixth chil- 
dren’s hour,—Professor Hurlbut; 9.30, ninth normal 
hour,—Professor Holmes; sixth children’s musical 
hour,—Professos Holt; 11.00, lecture,—Rev. 8. W. Fol- 
jambe: “The Sunday-school Teacher a Co-worker with 
God ;” 2.00 P. M., lecture ; 4.00, sixth primary teachers’ 
hour,—Miss Merrill; tenth normal hour,—Professor 
Holmes; fifth musical hour, Professor Holt; 5.00, 
C. L. 8. C. ‘Round Table,”—Arthur Gilman ; 7.00, con- 
cert,—Fisk Jubilee Singers ; 8.00, lecture,—Professor J. L. 
Corning: “‘ What Woman has done in Art for One Thou- 
sand Years (fifty-five stereopticon views) ; 9.30,C. L. 8.0. 
camp-fire. Ninth Day, Wednesday, August 31.—8.00 
A. M., Framingham competitive examinations,—normal 
class and children’s class ; missionary conference ; 11.00, 
lecture,—William Butler, D.D.: “The Zenana; or, 
Woman’s Life in India;”’ 2.00 P. M., lecture: “The 
Importance of Detail in Sunday-school Management,” — 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler; 4.00, seventh primary teachers’ 
hour,—Miss Merrill; sixth musical hour,—Professor 
Holt; 5.00, missionary conference; addresses by J. N. 
Murdock, D.D., and others ; 7.00, platform meeting : “The 
International Lessons,”—Warren Randolph, D.D., and 
J. H. Vincent; D.D. Tenth Day, Thursday, September 
1.—8.00 A. M., primary class teachers’ competitive exam- 
ination; the C. Y. F. R. U., a new literary circle for 
children and young people; 9.30, sixth Sunday-school 
conference: “ The Week-day,” Dr. Vincent; 11.00, public 
readings,—Professor J. W. Churchill; 2.00 P. M., lec- 
ture,—Rev. E. Paxton Hood, of England; 4.00,C. L. 8. C. 
“Round Table;” 7.00, grand concert,—Professor Holt, 
Professor Vitale, Jubilee Singers, etc.; 9.00, farewell 
words ; 10.00, bells of farewell. 





MISSIONS. 

—The August number of The Gospel in all Lands is 
devoted to*missions among the Jews. 

—Miss Beilby, a medical worker in the zenanas, has 
been invited by Queen Victoria to lay before her the par- 
ticulars of zenana work in India,—a subject in which her 
Majesty has recently taken a great deal of interest. 


—More than sixty natives were recently baptized into 
the Christian faith at Tavoy, Burmah, and the prospect 
of continued success is reported as encouraging. Many 
of the heathen villages around are anxious to secure 
Christian teachers. 

—tThe troubles at the Blantyre Mission have induced 
the Established Church of Scotland to issue a code of 
instructions for the guidance of its missionaries. The 
semi-sarcastic advice is given that the missionaries should 
remember that they are laboring to establish Christian 
churches, and not to lay the foundations of a British 
colony. 

—aA fair degree of success attends the work of the Free 
Church Mission on Lake Nyassa in Central Africa. Its 
schools are attended by about a hundred and twenty 
native boys and girls, some of whom can now read and 
write in English. and read and understand their Bibles. 
The older boys are employed in teaching the younger 
their letters. The missionaries report good feeling on 
the part of the natives. 

—That is a good work which is being done by the 
Anglo-Indian Evangelization Society. This agency, re- 
cognizing the fact that Europeans in India frequently 
drift away out of Christianity and by their inconsistent 





lives place many obstacles in the way of the missionaries 
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at work among the natives, sends out evan- 
gelists to work among the European popu- 
lation, to preach the gospel in scattered 
villages and plantations, to gather the 
adults into churches, and to give Bible les- 
sons to the children. Only those who 
know how many of the difficulties which 
beset the missionaries arise from the evil 
influence of those who are nominally 
Christians wili underestimate the impor- 
tance of this work. The Society is now 
making an effort to extend its field of 
operations and to increase its force of 
workers. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the eub- 
soription list at any time, The uniform rate 
for ordinary adwertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printea during these months 
in addition to the isewe for subsoribers. — 

EDUCATIONAL. 


1 EEKSKILL N. ¥.) MILITARY ACADEMY,— 
PP Peake wtarere Oo. © ‘C.J, Wright, A.M.,Pxin. 


olden  ailgeam for Young Ladies, Bri - rt, 
G Conn, ‘Address the principal: Miss Emily elson. 


END FOR CATALOGUE TO THE MYSTIC VAL- 
ley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. Both Sexes. 


QBANGEYVILLE (Pa.) ACADEMY. Board and 
tuition $12%5a year. Rey. C. K, Canfield, A,M., Prin. 














NEW Ww XORK. NORWICH 
MRS. J. G. HYDE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13. 


ISS M. 8. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR, QUNG 
LADIES, 1519 Walnut 8t. Philad’a, 


jor the Fall session, Sept. 22. Home puptie i Hinsites 


Hire KART FOR. YOUNG LADIES. 


Pi +] Pfc ad ns Sept. 5. 
We Me. WHEE, “Prictpal Higham, Ne’. 


vive, you a to educate? Send for n 
an eee dh hing Caflanan a Colleme Des Moines, own. 
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EYMOURSMITH INSTITUTE, P Pine Plains, N. Y., 
seven sy homelike; t 
Rev. ee 
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culars free. Rev. ©. D. RICE, Prinelpa 


VAYUGA LAKE ACADEMY, Aurora, N. = Devoted to 
AK, physical, mental moral and social education or 
G. K. HOYT, Princrrat. 


MISS NOTT’S = ATT’ English and French Family 


School for Sy | 
Ladies, 33 Wall » @, ven, Conn. The 9 
year begins Sept. 21. 
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, year of this boarding and day-school will 

pont manne raney bay apt 2i, at 1615 Chestnut Street. 
1GHLAND ® MELSSARY Ac ACADEMY, Wor- 
Mam. notin ita your 
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1s8 E. J. MACKIE’S Boardi d Day School 

for Young Ladies and Children, § at Newburgh, 

= “2 will re-open September 22, Instruction thor- 
Best advantages for Languages and Music. 


= “GEORGE'S HALL EF FOR BOYS, Resters- 
res for College or Business. 


pA , Maryland, Pre nes. 
vantages uosu 
logues oobt PROF. J. C. a. C. KINEAR, A. A tt., Principal. 


FOME SCHOOL, Auburndale, Mass. For six youn 
boys. The home influence, careful supervision an 
instruction are just such as many parents desire for 
theirsons For particulars, address James Bird, A. M. 


180 PER YEAR. SUSQUEHANNA COLLE- 
$ giate Institute, Towanda, Pa. Prepares for 
college, professional study, or business. cata- 
logue ress, EDWIN E. QUINLAN, A.M., Prin, 
LENWOOD ENSTITUTE, 
ATAWAN,N. J. 

A Home Boarding Sch School for both sexes. Only $60 
@ term. Sptalogue and be convinced of its 
excellence. YRLES ACOBUS, A.M., Principat. 
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THE GUNNERY. r Boy 
Fits oe any Faw or scientific et School year 
bea WaUNN Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn 


~ WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Increase of boarders 100 cent. within three 
Two degrees conferred, hex select courses. Buildings 
, modern conventerices, Beane tifal, -scoene ety. 
year ns Sep! catal 
M, Williams, A. M., Pres’t, Wil n, Del. 


Mt. Carroll au.) Seminary |: 


Offers inducements not found in an | pare institution— 
entirely original. * * Oreads, ,’ giving ll particulars, free, 
HE HIGH SCHOOL, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Samuel M. Hamill, D.D., Principal. An attrac- 
tive nome Se &, ~~ ys preparing for col eae or business. 
Location healthy ; instruction thorough ; 
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NLASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE, Pough- 
+* e, N. Y., offers to young ladies fine advan- 
tages for a thorough, refined ucation. Pleasant 
rooms, excellent table, kind care, terms moderate. 
MISS 8. V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 
~ Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary, 
Se reed Sti tor 
Twenty-seven ear ns mn year 
book. if CHA RLES ES F. Spowe. A.M., President, 


~ GRANVILLE MILITARY 3 ACADEMY, 


ws Bigs Re ab best, 6. 
ear best . 


By ——— Rd and 
PHATERSON 0. CLARK, A.M... V. Prin. 


MISS BE. EXAZABETH DANA 
ENG H AND FRENG H BOARDING ‘SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Morristown, N. J., reopens 
September 21 larged school-rooms and gun 
sium. Large and attractive eat Boa Superior ad- 
van 





EDUCATIONAL. 


G ARNETI'S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, Ellicott 
3 City, Md, Principal, Jas. M. GARNETT 
LL.D. Reopens Sept. 14. Thorough Seeneiions 


EST CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY for 

, Young Ladies and Children, Kindergarten and 
Bore Preparatory Class, 1707 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 
will re-open October 3, 1881, Miss M. B. Cochran, Prin. 


VOLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE, New 
Haven, Conn., General Russell's School. Prepara- 
tory to college scientific schools, or business. Thorough 
physical training by military drilling, gymnastics, etc. 
Ample opportunity for athletic games. rowing, etc. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, Windsor, Conn. 
family school for girls fe Ay is commie. 
ing‘its course will be received at Welles] Jollege with- 
out further examination. Superior musical advantages, 
For circulars address principal, Miss J.S. Williams. 


NATTAT Is successfully taught by 
HORTHANDs Send for a circular, 
Harry Angel, ty, 9 


Avenue, New York 
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For both sexes, 7 Prition free to alien of ministers 
and candidates for the ministry. 
“ The New England College ‘of the Southwest.” 


Coeaanters INSTITUTE, Newton, Sussex 
N.J. Athorough Home-schoo! for both sex 
with best Christian influences. Leg ee healthy. 
meg wf : reduction, §200 Dat year, ens rw 6,1881. 

ee Catalogue. 8. 8ST. EVI ENS, A. 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Stamford, Conn. Established 1838, Healthful Site 
on Prospect Hill outside the village. Prepares tor 
College or Business. 


West Chestnut Street Institute. — 


Home School for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 Chestnut Street, West Phila. 
MRS, J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


IMPORTANT 3°27 ene fe 
po magnet BAR oS the Nous Conserva- 


of Muasie ‘is sent FREE. 
weet o E. L TOURIEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Oakland Female Institute 


W. P. HUSSEY, Principal, - NORRISTOWN, PA. 


REEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. Estab- 
lished in 1844, Prepares young men and boys for 
the best colleges and forbusiness. Mesrenoes Dr. 
McCosh and the bracuity | t Princeton Co lege. 
CHA MBERS. Principal. 


COOK'S mist. sia 


ular college course, Beoutty! location. Catalogue 
sent on application. GEO. W. COOK, Ph.D., Prin. | 


VASSAR. ‘COLLECE, ; 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION oF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Oe 14. Catalogues sent 
on application to EAN, Registrar. 


The Hannah More Academy for Girls. 


Thorough instruction, careful training, and the influ- 
ence of aCbristian home. 47th year begins Sept. 21. 
Rev. Arthur J. Rich, A.M., M.D., Reisterstown, Md. 


i841. | MAPLEWOOD Iss. 


INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, Pittsfield, 
Mass., offers BARE ADVANTAGES in a loca- 
tion of unrivalled beauty. Address Kev. 
Cc. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


LASELL SEMINARY, Auporndsle, Mass. 
School for Young Women. Only one teaching house- 
hold arts, cooking, dress-cutting, etc. ; literary work ot 


high grade. Vacancies filled in order of application. 
Address, mentioning this paper. C. C. Bragpon, Prin, 


averford College, Haverford College P. O., Pa., 
Penn R,, 9 miles soe) Phil elphia. Under 
care of Friends (Orthodox). ‘all terms ins 9th 
mo. I4th. Classical and Scfentific Courses. For par- 
lars. dress Prof. A. C. THOMAS, Prefect, or 
THOMAS CHASE. LL.D., president 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, SOUTH WILLIA MSB- 
town, Berkshire Co., Mass. ablished in 1842, 
Prepares ‘boys for College or for Sie Location 
healthful, no malaria. Careful attention to individual 
pupils. Send for circular to 
BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 


Chester, Pa. Ma Sentemnber 14.) givil Engineeri 

Chemist ics,and English. Degrees conferr 
Phitadely to Mahlon Bryan é & Co., 11 South Eleventh Bt, - 

Philadelphia, or COL. THEO, HYATT. Pres 


ARLINGTON START FOR Youud 
LADIES, West Chester, Pa. Next school year 
will commence SEPTEM MBER 19, 1881, Buildings new; 
location beautiful; grounds, 27 acres; all branches 


ht. Terms, #17 70 schoc ear. For circulars 
olives SARLINGTON PID. Princinal 


20 —— Scr A HOME-LIKE SELECT 
Boarding School whose s pocialt is the care 
and appropriate training of YO + BOYS. Age of 
admission between 6 and 13, Hestabliahed in 1863. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 

E. HINDS, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


Bangor Theological Seminary. 


The sixty-second academical year will open on Thurs- 
day, Rep 8 Entrance examination at9 A. M., of that 
day. or catalogue or [ntoemetion F apply to the secre- 
tary, Pror. JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Maine. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


will n its 47th year oe. 8. Fine library, labor- 

atory, observatory, and inets. Thorough instruc- 

tion. Best of home influences. Send for circular to 
Miss A. E, STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


BLAIRSVILLE (PA.) LADIES’ SEMINARY 


Beautiful grounds, commodious buildings, healthful 

pn og A erough instruction. eS Phirty-first 
begins wepeeoer oe 1881. For carekogae 

apply to R. EWING, Principal. 


“ IMMEDIATELY! 
26 Young Men and Women % 
prepare for Special Positions x3 


Book-koepers, Penmen, Salesz en, &c. Situations Guaranteed. 
Address with stamp, COBB'S COLLEGE. Painesvilie,0. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
between Princeton and Trenton, N. J.- The 47th year *eitl 
or om September l4th. For Circulars, addr ess Rev. BR. 

\MILL DAVIS, Ph. D., Prin. Lawrenceville. N. J. 


~ WYNNE SEMINARY. 


A Home School for Young Ladies and Children, 
reopens September 14, 1881, at 1926 North Eleventh 
Street, Phi ndaiphis. ‘For circulars a SRR to 

iss ELEANOR J. CR Principal. 


“MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


For young ladies and gentlemen, 18 miles west of 
Phila, located on the Phila, & Balt. Central R. R. 
Courses of study pa lish, Scientific, and Classical. 
Students repared fi ‘or .8. Naval and Military Acade- 
mies, and the best American colleges. orovgh 
chemical department. Reading taught by a first-class 
elocutionist; penmanship by a pro r, master of 
the beauties of the art. A home-like department for 
little + jl 14 Instructors. JoskErPH SHORTLIDGR. 
(Yale College), A. M., Prin,, Concordville, Del, Co., Pa. 














EBVUCATIONAL. 


35 ITH YEAR OF TREEMOUNT & SEMINARY, 
e Norristown, Pa., ns September 13; tron. 
ized by Peakic desiring | heir sons thoroughly pre- 
yOu W for co: ollege: or business, For circulars, address, 
, Ph.D., Principal. 


TLWAUKEE) COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Milwaukee, Wis. Full cautpped with a atus, 
cabinets, observatory, studios, and best facilities for 
music and art. Sixteen experienced instructors. Col- 
lege home, with all modern einai fee og com- 
forts. Thirtieth annual session ins 7. For 
circular address CHAS. 5S. FARRAR, A. Mm *President 


South Jersey Institute, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. Both Sexes. Climate mild. veer 
healthy. Instruction thorough. H, K. Trask, Prin, 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 


AT HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY, 
Both sexes. Begins September1. Fits for College or 
for Business. Music, Painting and Drawing. nee ern 
low. A school every way worthy and a as * tag 
Send for catalogue to Rev. E. J. Avery, A. in 


ALLEN INSTITUTE. 


Delightfully situated in best part of Chicago. For 
vs and girls of 5 to 20 M . Nineteenth year; 
fitieen teachers. A few pupils received into the family 
of the President, and e mor rare advantages. Cata- 

logue free. IRA wie ALLEN, LL.D., Pres’t. 
832 M ichigan Avenue, Chicago 


GRANVILLE FEMALE COLLEGE. 
nd Conservatory usic, 55th year. Opens 
Sept 15th, 1881. Nicely furnished apartments heated 
by steam., Musical vantages of Eastern Conserva- 
tories. For Catalogues. ¢ etc., address 

W. P. KERR, Granville, Ohio. 


> LAIR PRESET TERIAL ACADEMY will reopen 

on Tuesday, Sept. 6th. Pupils prepared by careful 
and thorough Si nethaction for college or for business; 
advanced studies for y young J adies; Music; French ; 
German. The situation is healthy and beautiful ; the 
home, comfortable; the charges, moderate. Speci al 
terms ow ministers and candidates. 

H. D. GREG . M., Ph. D., Blairstown, N. J. 


“WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


GRReED. Onto. MT. HOLYOKE PLAN. 
The enty-seventh year will commence Sept. 7, 
1881. Bosrd. meee Sy Fuel,and Lights, $170 per annum, 


Send for catal e to 
MISS HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 


SUPPLEE INSTITUTE 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Phila., Pa, 1713 SpruceSt. 
Best advantages in En; lish and no extra charge for 
lectures, Latin, French, German and vocal music. Vv, 
BE. H. Suppl ee, "A. M., and Mrs. Supplee, Principals, 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 
The Best Boys’ Boarding School in the West. Pre- 
ares for College, Scientific School, or Business. 

sation re ive and elevated. Session beaine 
September Send for catalogue to Se Th 
N. Kirk Taleott, i Principal, Morgan Park, Cook Il. 


RIVERVIEW “ACADEMY, 


o We 

with U. 8. Sanitesy By “s tee h- going, wide- 
awake school for boys, combining Study, Mi 
Drill, and Recreation in due proportion. Catal 
with Chart pA. oor e Soe Htiohs sent on apr co 
tion. ISREE, A. M.., Princi 


Mohegan tabs School, Peghaustt, 3X. =: 
For boys. High scholarship, with strict military dis- 
cipline. Health and recreation by rowing,bathing,fish- 
ing and skating on lake, with gymnasium an ‘field 
sports. Rigid exclusion of bad boys. en eae absence or 
town or village ingoenee. yA ve: ae annum. 
~s xX, A.M., Principal. — 











ren ACADEMY. 
Situated emis the beautiful mountain pooner of the 
Delaware River, Sie in Higher English, 
Classics, Modern Languages, Music. ainting, etc, 
Thocougn’y pré es for college, Fall term com- 
mences Asgess 1881. Send for catalogue. 8. COM- 
STOCK, Principal, Walton, N. Y. 


ELMIRAFEMALE COLLEGE 


soll isthe for pS ivi 
a a superior education int Cblicve and 

andalsoin Musicand Art, Heated? by steam | 
furnished with an elevator, By reason of its endow- 
mentits charges are unusually moderate. Send for cata- 
logue to REv. A. Ww. Cowks, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N. Y. 


CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Location 300 feet above the River, unsurpassed in 
pony and healthfulness. Careful personal attention. 
Pupils fitted for any class in College. French spoken 
inthe Family. Es —_ advan es in Music and Art 

Studies. ALFRED 3. ROE, Principal. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ ‘AGENCY 


Has on its lists graduates of some of the best Schools, 
Colleges, Universities and Conservatories in this coun- 
try and Europe, and so is prepared to supply at short 
notice first-class Teachers, Tutors, or Governesses for 
any positon. Parties in need of teachers are 
communicate withus. Well- 
qualified teachers aided in obtaining situa- 
ms. For circulars, etc., apply to A. VELL 

& ‘CO., 42 Bond Street, New ¥ 
WELIS | COLLEGE FOR YOUNG L LADIES. 

Aurora, Cayage Lake, N. ¥. 

Full Collegiate Course of Study with Academic or 
Preparatory Department. Su chor facilities for In- 
strumental and Vocal Music, Drawing, Painting, &c. 
Location unsurpassed for beauty an ‘nealthfulness. 
Building elegant. Combines extended and thorongh 
instruction with the essentials of a refined Christian 
home. Terms moderate. Session begins Sept. 14, 1881. 
Send for a catalogue. 

K. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President, _ 


Worcester Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


A School of the first rank for the preparation of 
young men for college, technica! schools, or for busi- 
ness. An able faculty, supported entirel by endow- 
ment, thus insuring the best of instruction and the 
least expense to students. Young men ol earnest pur- 
pose, but limited means, desiring a liberal education 
will be aided by grauuities, in amount from $30.00 to 
more than $50.00 annually. Opens August 30. Corres- 
pondence invited. 


Address N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Principal 


Auburn Theological Seminary, 


AUBURN, New York. 

Send for a catalogue. Careful work is done in all 
the departments. Particular attention is given to 
training in the delivery of sermons. Students in 
Morgan Hall have each a room for study and a bed- 
room, both comfortably furnished. Expenses are 
light, with aid for those who need it. The term begins 
September 7, 1881. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The sixty-third year will commence 9 mo. 7th, 1881, 
Extensive tmaprovomnents & one Foe il been made. 
Boarding-schools have sp tages. Conver- 
sation in German at one able. Music taught. Thor- 
ough attention given both A primary and advanced 
instruction. For catal address AUGUSTINE 
JONES, A.M., Principal, rovidence, RL 











EDUCATIONAL, 


$225 | ROCKLAND COLLEGE, 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


School for both sexes. No extras but Music and 

Art. UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY, and Business for 

GRADUATING CoURSE for Ladies. PRIVATE 

INSTRUCTION for backward scholars. Pleasantly lo- 

cated on the west shore of the Hudson, pan > bour from 

New York. Rend for Announcenient for September. 
W.H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Swithin C. Shortiidge’s Academy for young men 
and boys, Media, Penna., twelve miles west of Phila- 
delphia, will be in session at Media and sea-shore 
Cape May, July and August. The academical year 
188 S92 will open at Media, September 13. For Sum- 
mer circular and illustrated circular of 1881-’82, address 

SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDG iE, A 
(Harvard University graduate), Media. Pa. 
Students admitted at any time. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


The Fall term of this institution will begin August 
31. The situation, accommodations, and facilities, 
among the finest in the country. College, Prepara- 
jaf Academic,Industrial,Science,Commercial,Music, 

Fine Arts departments allofa superior character. 
aa Board, washing (limited), room, heating, tui- 
tion in two principa courses, and most of the inci- 
dental and minor expenses for the whole term covered 
by advance payment of $57. Send for catalogue to 


2 ei G. M. STEELE, Principal. 

' ' ' 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 
DELAWARE, OHIO. 

OPEN to both sexes—with elegant home for young 
ladies. Five buildings. Extensive libraries, labora- 
tories and museum. Actual average cost to young men 
pd g, 6189-00. year, Tealoal Boke at —, he 
clothing, \e lassical entific, Preparator: 
and Normal toate Special advantages in Mus c. 


Painting, and Sciences. Attendance, 688. In college 
ginases, 878. hek’-« x Catalogue. Cons}, year, 


Education's 





; beth aenen at Ober lin Col- 
e, Oberlin, 6. Theologi 
ate, and Peete 


, Elective stud Over 
1,000 students. Destrnstien orou; ibraries, 
laboratories, and —o a fous aah. ~~ 
the best. All expenses low. h outlay for 


board, room, tuition, and boo 8, for pe. —— ear 
can be kept jyithin $100. Terms open a Jen. "81, pri 
5, and Sep Address J. B. ARSH, Sec’y 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY bd Music. Unter the 
= pontqunest, Full co of first-class teach- 
ffers the very best inatrocll ion in Theory, Voice 

Gul iture, Piano, Organ and Strin, Instruments. 
Charges moderate. As ahome oe udents, Veer is 


pa he newer for healthful ness, i 
tual ad egy and wholesome sur- 
rounding, 4 dress usIC 
Prof. F. B RICE. Director. 
“DR. WARRING’S POUGHKEEPSIE 
MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: “ For years be- 
fore our son was under Pi care I knew from parents 
and pupils the value your training of the young. 
Were he to continue his studies in school any longer, 
we should feel that to have him under your instruc- 
tion would be a real blessing for him 

Geo. W. mo 2d Silk anutactarer, 8S. Manches- 

ter, Conn. e are much pleased with your 
school, and fer feel | Fepaat, that our boy has been under 
your kind care t t year. His letters (averagin, 





about and ang week) to his mother, with not one wor 
c- [oy t, a, cheerful and well, pa ha ,to us that 
e hi 


happy and — 

From Passed M. ryson, Pres Phenix "Bank, New 
York: “I shall be glad to give you the benefit of any 
influence I may have in me pone toexertin your be- 
half. My nephew, Andrew a Jr., did well under 
your care, and I know that arents are entirel 
satisfied, and that they feel 1_¥ 1 for all the kin 
ness and attention which he received during the years 
that he was a member of your family. You can also re- 
fer to his father, Commodore Andrew Bryson, U.S. N.” 

_ Send fora circular, or, better r yet. come and see. 


Wesleyan University, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 





Does COLLEGE WORK only. No preparatory 
nor professional school. Three Four-year Courses, 
leading respectively to the Degrees of A.B., Ph.B., 
and B.S. Numerous elective studies in all the course’. 
First-rate facilities for thorough education of Col- 
legiate grade, classical or scientific. Post-graduate 
Courses. Free scholarships for students who are both 
indigent and meritorious. 


Examination for admission on the first day of the 
Fall Term, September 15. 


For catalogues, or for other information, address 


Rev. JOHN W. BEACH, D.D., President, 


The Young Ladies’ Institute. 
GRANVILLE, OHIO, 


Commences its 50th year, September 14, 1881. It has 
always been a first-class school. This is the fourteenth 
= under its present Facult; ty. Its President was a 

eader, sixteen years, in the Public Schools of Cincin- 
nati. For seven years he was President of the Board of 
Examiners and Inspectors of all the Schools, and 
Principal of Woodward HighSchool. MRS. SHEP- 
AR e, “eg ty music, a Cincinnatian by birth, 
was a teacher in same city. wee 5 returns from 
Europe in time for the Fall Term, MISS MARY E. 
SH ARDSON, a pupil of Dr. Tourgee, Boston, 
having spent the last fourteen months in eipsic, er- 
fecting wd knowledge of Music, resumes her position 
this Fal MISS M. 0. BROOKS, educated in 
Bs. BP og and improved by foreign travel, has 
here honored her profession for thirteen years. 

. E. ANDE DN, a very superior scholar, has 
taught here elevén years, and having spent fourteen 
months in Europe, two in travel and fwelvein studying, 
in Paris and Leipsic,the F’ + ge aod German langage. 
resumes her chair this Fa IES, 
who has made a wlameolem sabclanatens Art Depart- 
ment for twelve years, will hereafter be assisted by 
MISS JOE H. SHEPARDSON, with heracknow!- 
edged talents, after a residence of more than a year in 
Paris, under the best ible instruction. The Matron, 
MRS. ROSE D. I N.and other members 
of the Faculty, have been most carefully selected. 
Special attention is given to the education of Teachers 
in the Normal Department. 

The surroundings are beautiful and homelike. No 
place can be more healthful, There has been but one 
extreme case of sickness in tire teen years. Aiandard. 
patronage has required the nt purchase of th 
oe oot S. ‘additional “puilatngs will soon sy ; 

e Schoo! is thoroughly alive and abreast 
with the times. ‘or colplogees and information, 


address, REV. » SHEP , D.D., 
; Granville, , Licking County, Ohio. 


7 Apts SEMINARY, Somervitie New Jereey. 
Languages, Music, + Oratory. Be d for catalogu 
ieRKIN 8, Secretary, 
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A Second Literary Revolution. 


The first literary revolution consisted in the publication of standard books in every depart- 
ment of literature at from one-third to one-tenth of their former cost. wd 

The second literary revolution consists in a still further very great reduction (conditional) 
even from the revolution prices, while, at the same time, the average quality of the books will 
continue to be materially improved. 


HOW CAN THESE THINGS BE ! 


To attempt an impossibility could of course result only in failure, and it would be useless, 
in our own interest, or in that of the many thousand customers who have shown us such earnest 
favor, and have given us such great patronage, to announce or promise what could not e per- 
formed. We haye dealt frankly with our customers in giving facts concerning costs and profits 
in the past, and we do it now, by giving facts and figures illustrating how we can afford to still 


further reduce prices :— 
FACTS AND FIGURES. 


Please note, at the start, our apology for not having done heretofore what we now propose 
to do, and consider— 


ist—We published our first book only so long ago as January, 1879. Previous to that time we were entirely 
without experience in book publishing. What knowledge we had of the business was gained in newspaper 
publishing, and in book-selling. z 

2nd—We were also at that time almost entirely without capital, and until so late as February, 1881, we 
labored under the difficulty of being without capital even approximately adequate for the magnitude of the 
enterprise we were undertaking. : 

3rd—Our entire scheme was in opposition to all previous methods of publishing and book-selling. And 
from the beginning to the present we have had the combined bitter opposition of almost the entire book- 
publishing and book selling classes of the United States. : 

4th—Starting thus, with a minimum of knowledge, and less capital, and with such immense opposition, we 
thought it best, in the interest of both the reading public and ourselves, that we undertake too little, rather 
than too much; partial success would be better than total failure. 

5th—In spite of our want of resources and of experience, and in spite of opposition, and with the necessity 
of organizing and training our new forces, and necessarily trying many =p ments, all of which no one could 
expect would be yacsoesey successful, we have from January 1, 1880, to June 30, 1881, manufactured and sold 
nearly 2,000,000 volumes of standard books, for which we have received the considerable sum of $709,521.32. _ 

é6th—In a circular issued in January of the present year we made the following statement: ‘The public 
have so long been taught to believe books to be expensive luxuries and low prices impossible, that incredulity 
has from the first been the greatest obstacle to the progress of the Literary Revolution. It was easier to make 
good books cheap than it was to make ple believe it could be done. We could readily have made prices 
even lower than they have been, but for the terrible tax we have been compelled to pay to this incredulity. 

We have during this period, from January 1, 1880, to June 30, 188!, paid for advertising the large sum of 
$140,878.93. This immense item necessarily has to come out of profits we make on the books sold. 

7th—Although our scheme originally embodied the principle of selling directly to the consumer, and doing 
away with the exorbitant cost of middteenen, we have not undertaken to put aside the bookseller and the 
book agent altogether, because a large portion of the book-buyers of the country have got into the habit of 
looking to them for their supplies, and if we were to supply the wants of such customers at all, we were com- 
pelled to do it through these ordinary channels. But we have endeavored to induce or compel these middle- 
men to work, as we have been doing, on a more reasonably small percentage of profit (the immensely 
increased sales at the reduced prices, even with the smaller commissions, really give the book-sellers larger 
net profits than they formerly had). Accordingly, we have during this period, from January 1, 1880, to June 
30, 1881, allowed to the book-sellers and book agents commissions averaging about 25 per cent. of our total 
receipts. In other words, in addition to the $709,521.32 we have received from the public for our books, the 
public has also paid to the middlemen the large sum of $177,380.33 simply for handling these books, making 
the total cost of the books to the consumer pees 

8th—From these statements you can readily see that if 


From the total amount which the public has paid for our boo’ 














_ a $886,901,65 
We deduct the amount we have paid for advertising these books.. $140,878.93 
And the amount paid to middlemen for handling the books...... - 177,380.33 
We have a total deduction Of............ccccccccccccccccccnccccscncesesecesseeccccces 318,259.26 
Aik & TOMRERREE GE dcr dscocaditctincctesoneccecassesess oose ~- $568,642.39 


Thus it is evident that if the public had bought these books batten | JSrom us, the unn 
tising. and of paying middlemen for handling them, oar | avo 

$568,642 39; being almost 36 per cent. less than the $886,901. 
ceeds would have been none the less. 


A BETTER ILLUSTRATION. 


The above figures show clearly the possibility of a great reduction from our prices as here- 
tofore given without diminishing our net income, but they do not necessarily show that it is 
possible for us to manufacture and sell books at such low prices without loss tous. As we have 
never made pretense of publishing books from charitable or philanthropic motives, and do not 
wish our friends to think we are doing business at a loss, we will give a conclusive and interest- 
ing illustration of how we can afford these low prices. 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


After a labor of nearly two years by an able corps of American editors and writers, for whose services we 
peas eee nearly $30,000, we have within the brief period of less than ten months made electrotype plates for 
the rary of Universal Knowledge at a further cost of Veg ne making atotalinvestment on this work 
of about $60,000. This labor all being done and paid for, the 15 large octavo volumes, mee | the largest Cyclo- 
pedia ever published in this country, can be manufactured at a cost per set of 15 volumes of— 


expenses of adver- 
ded, the books would have cost them only 
which they have paid for them, and our net pro- 














Ne SE bancictduscossad ees 5 TN jdbnt shaewtboubeussdagensapeeemenientehes $2 52 
For Peinting Sitlisbensacedeccsce sunguaateanenquas Beeces Quscecceacanseapoaenn 96 
POF DINGING.... ..ccccccceccccescccecces - consdétitinabnocebeel Smapestggreceseghbososseoens 2 48 

DORE ndqscencednhdbocurtanbaceuneinenepebbnentondsccnnescncaseanscege couse commsananeie eedeaccosed 96 





These electrot oe lates which we have manufactured will readily print 100,000 hot nae and then by 
slight repairing will print from 50,000 to 100,000 additional copies, but to make our estima absolutely sate 
we will assume that it will be necessary to manufacture a new set of electrotype grates after 60,000 copies 
have been Printed. Thus we must add to the above cost of the manutacture of one set of the books 
($5.96), an additional Se the proportionate cost of the plates for each set of 15 volumes, A further item 
must also be added cover office expenses, handling, shipping, etc., which experience leads us to esti- 
mate below 50 cents per set, but as we must do at least a safe business we will add, instead, for this item 
a oP Yd total cost of manufacture and handling the 15 octavo volumes of the Library of 
nive now C) . 


96. 
Thus you see that if we sell a copy of this great Encyclopedia even at the net price of $10, we still 
havea a ay of over $2. As we have already sold about 15,000 seta in advance of completion we think 
it very safe to estimate (and we have heard of neither friend nor enemy who makes an estimate lower) 


that weshall sell, as fast as we can manufacture them, at least 100,000 sets, and allowing our figures above 
eves Lae correct, we haye the comfortable sum of $200,000 to cover contingencies, and dividends to our 
B' olders, 


As some of our friends may question whether our estimates above given are perfectly safe, and as we 
have heard of some instances where the accuracy of figures previously given by us has been disputed by 
our enemies, we will say that the cost of the paper is put at 8 cents per pound, the cost of press-work at 
$1.20 per thousand iinpressions, and the cost of binding at 1644 cents per volume. 


THE PRACTICAL POINT. 


We now come to the practical point in which you are interested—how you may get the 
books you want &t the lowest possible cost. 

It is evident that it can only be done by your doing away, so far as you are concerned, with 
our immense expenditure for advertising, and with the commissions which we or you are com- 
pelled to pay the middlemen; if you buy through the middlemen. 

Another extremely important point in enabling us to afford the lowest possible price is that 
we receive quick returns for the investments we have made. 

You readily see that we have invested about $60,000, cash, before we are able to offer youa 
complete set of the Library of Universal Knowledge at any price. We must sell a great many 
thousand sets before we can even get back the money which we haye invested, to say nothing 
of the reward which we must have, in some measure, for our labor and the capital of the stock- 
holders involved. 

A large portion of the public still persist in getting their supplies of books through the mid- 
dlemen (who must be paid for their services) instead of from us direct; and as a large expendi- 
ture for advertising will also continue to be necessary, in finding out new, customers, we must 
continue to hold to our present retail prices, in order that we may be able to pay these enormous 
expenses for advertising and for commissions to middlemen. 

But because we are thus compelled to tax book-buyers generally with these heavy expenses, 

there is no occasion why we should continue this heavy tax upon you individually if you choose 
to unite with us in avoiding it. 
G REENWICH ACADEMY. 
Communal ehege wean tase! "etionene 
Influences decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
fo Charmingly located on Na tt Bay, 
and on direct route from N. Y. to Boston, Grand Op- 
portunities for salt-water bathin; 


moderate. Opens Sept. 1. 
BLAKESLEE, AM” Pri 








Seasion begins September 6, 1881. Can 
and boatt: . Terms ard of instruction. 
aires. ther. F. D, 





OUR PROPOSITION TO YOU. 


We therefore make you this proposition: If you will send Fe order for the Library of 
Universal Knowledge (either for yourself or for any number of friends and acquaintances), so 
that we shall receive the same on or before the first ~ of September, 1881, we will accept such 
orders at a discount of one-third from our published list prices, making net prices to you as 






follows : 
LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
For the 15 vols. in cloth, net...... speawinees $10.00 
In half Russia, sprinkled edges.... 13.8 
In half BMH, BIE BOD ccd. i ccccsnvccndececcccccasce avoveces cogudyedoucue deeececccee 15.00 
In full library sheep, Marbled CdgeS 22... 20. .cee sence eene ns ce cee ne neces wena sess snewceeess 16.66 
Orders sent to us under This offer will be accepted and filled by us under the following terms and conditions: 


CONDITIONS. 


Ist—We do not in this case, as has commonly been our custom, require that remittances shall accompany 
the orders. Payments may be made at any time that may suit the convenience of the purchaser, on or before 
the delivery of the books to him, and not later than January 1, 1882. 


2d—But in making deliveries of the books we shall eee precedence to orders which are accompanied by 
remittance in full payment, shipping first those for which payment is first r ved, 

8d—After filling all orders which have been fully paid for at time of order, we shall, in shipping, give 
precedence to orders which are accompanied by a payment of 10 per cent. or more on account of said order, 
the balance then due to be paid on or before delivery of the books. 

4th—Thereafter shipments will be made to those who have sent no payment with the order, precedence 
— given to those whose orders are first received by us, payment of course being required on or before de- 
livery of the goods. 

3th —We shall not consider orders unaccompanied by any remittance as binding upon the person making 
it, if from ‘any cause he is unable? to take [the books, or shall not then desire to do so; but in case a 
is pot made promptly when such | is notified that his books are ready for delivery, he will first forfeit 
his position on our delivery list, his name being transferred to the end, and in case payment is not made 
promptly when his name is again reached and he is notified, he will then forfeit the privilege ot purchase at 
ess than our full list prices, and no order will thereafter be accepted from him under any similar special offer 
which we may in the future make on other of our publications, unless the same is accompanied by payment. 


ABOUT OUR OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


As the present stock of our miscellaneous pobticetions is now comparatively limited, and as our entire 
manufacturing resources will in all probability be for months to come taxed to the utmost by the manufacture 
of the Library of Universal Knowledge alone, we cannot undertake to make an offer similar to the above 
upon the books covered by our miscellaneous list, except to the extent of our stock in hand, Until our supply 
is exhausted we will accept in connection with an order for the Cystonedia, under the above oper. orders for any 
of our miscellaneous books at the same rate of discount (one-third) from our list prices, but in all cases we 
shall regaise that orders for miscellaneous books shall be accompanied by the cash, as these books can be 
delivered at once and cash orders will certainly soon exhaust our supp 

0 


ly. 
Any remittances received for miscellaneous books, the supp! f which may by that time have been 


exhausted, will either be returned promptly, or the amount will be applied toward the payment for the 
Library of Universal Knowledge, as may be directed. 


VERY IMPORTANT. 


In connection with the special terms given above, please note particularly the following 
ints : 

- lst—We look to you direct for your order, and we also ask you to assist in spreading the 
knowledge of the axilla character, and low prices of our publications. -The larger our 
sales, and the more promptly they are made, the more rapidly can we go forward manufac- 
turing other equally good books, at equally low prices. We will gladly furnish you any rea- 
sonable quantity of catalogues and circulars for distribution. 

2d—The terms herewith given are limited strictly to orders which shall be received by us 
on or before September 1, 1881. Orders received after that date must positively come under 
our usual list prices or terms to clubs, which latter are limited to 10 per cent., or, at the utmost, 
15 per cent., discount from our list prices, y 

3d—We are well aware of the fact that very many book-buyers have not at a moment’s 
command even $10 which they can invest, however great the inducements, This offer.gives you 
the privilege of making payment when it swits your convenience, at any time before January 
1, 1882. : 

4th—The Library of Universal Knowledge was completed on July 15, 1881, and we are 
now delivering the same in the various styles of binding advertised. 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Large Type Edition. 


This is a verbatim reprint of the last (1880) London edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
with copious additions (about 15,000 topics) by American editors, the whole combined under 
one alphabetical arrangement, with such illustrations as are necessary to elucidate the text. It 
gives an amount of matter about 10 per cent. more than Appleton’s Cyclopedia (price, in cloth, 
$80.00), and 20 per cent. more than Johnson’s Cyclopedia (price $51.00, in cloth). For the 
general reader it is undoubtedly the best Encyclopedia ever published, whatever the price, 
Price for the set of 15 volumes, in extra cloth, $15.00; in half Russia, sprinkled edges, $20.00 ; 
in half Russia, gilt top, $22.50; in half Turkey morocco, marbled edges, laced boards, raised 
bands, extra strong, $33.00. Publication completed in July, 1881, and now being delivered to 


purchasers. See reduced rates, given above, during August, Specimen pages and full partiou- 
lars will be sent free on application. 


VIEWS OF THE PRESS. 


It is the crown of the poare and solid literature movement oftheday. Theoriginal Chambers’s is valuable, 


and for reference better than the more ponderous and diffuse Britannica. This edition is greatly enhanced in 
value by the addition of 15,000 articles by American editors.— hiladel 


terian Journal, P’ phia, Penn. 
A reference to the more important articles supplied by the American editors shows that they have done 
tae week wail. The work is a marvel of compression and of cheapness, and well deserves the title it bears. 
—New Yor erald, 


We recommend it pro 
this is the best work of can 7 4 . r urE. Penn, 

The fulness, the variety and accuracy of the information given on American topics is at once the most dis- 
tinctive and the most commendatory feature of the work.— North American, Philadelphia, 

The “ Library of Universal Knowledge” seems to meet the popular need. The additions by the Ameri- 


can editors su ust what was required to adapt the old standard Encyclopedia to the wants of 
families. The Advance, Chicago, ie ° cyolopad of American 


Contains much matter that has never before made its ap: nee in any En clogadtia. and is oe 
cially full and satisfactory upon American topics. These additions will make ambers's perhaps the 
most valuable of all the Cyclopwdias,— Herald, Columbus, Obio. 

It is a work of immense Value, a companion that answers every question and asks none, and It is an 
exceedingly interesting work for Pwo | reading as well as for reference.—T7'he ant, Hartford. 

Foremost among the Fagen og ons of our time to the poor man’s library.—C. Cynosure, Chicago. 

The publication of this wo?k was me dertaking, which is being carried out in a most creditable 
manner.— Morning Herald, Rochester, N. Y. 

The character of Chambers’s Encyclopsedia is too well Known to need commendation, and the American 
additions very greatly enhance its value. It is a marvel of cheapness, a whole library in itself. It is no hum- 
bug, but all that it claims to be.—Methodist Recorder, —— enn. 

aried and valuable is the material which the American editors have added.—Journal, Boston, Mass. 

One of the most comprehensive Encyclopsdias extant. The volumes make a handsome and desirable 

library in themselves, a library, too, that comes within reach ofa ver moderate purse.— Inéerior, Chicago, 1!!. 


heir low price and their comprehensive and scholarly value will render th ide} r— 
gationalist, Boston, Mas J F. os opadeus: ee 


S8. 
It stands almost unique in literature, and justifies in the infinity of the matters treated its claim to really 
represent universal know! e. Ten years 


ago this work, though in a vastly inferior form, could not have 
been ourchased under $50.— Times, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The American Book Exchange is rendering the reading public an important service.—Bvening Journal, 


American Book Exchange, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 764 Broadway, New York, 


n its own merits. We know that for ninety-nine out of ev hundred of our read 
he kind they Church Advocate. Har: “iad rea 


Charlotte o> Female Institute, |°°s.. mam teem. et 


A First-class Boarding and Day School for Young 


Men and Boys. Enters upon its eighty-seventh year 
ve unequaled testimonials as to the thoroughness and high stand- | in full vigor, with the best facilities for instruction In 
usic and Art specialties. Families spending their winters in the South are invited to 
stop at Charlotte, which is on the line of travel to the winter resorts ot 


every department. Year hegins Sept. 1. Circular 


K. 


the South, long enough to visit this | with references free on ap Heation. 
4 ncipal it Greenwich, R, I, > 
av Summer boarding frond wy 1 to August 20, Institute and see if it is not worthy of their patronage. Yorres ndence solicited 


N. T. © 
ress the Principal, REV. WM. R. ATKINSON, EB, A. 


. Ph.D., 
PARKS, } Principals, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





es SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM TIMES. Published weekly 
the following rates, which include postage. 











Buibecriptions will will 
year at yearly rates. 
the papers for a club, at above rates, m' 


ust be 
sentina to one address, the publisher desires 
r reference the names ot a the subscribers. 
re that each club 


this case, however, See papere papers @r a club must all go to 


one flice ption must not be for 
lesa one % aot 

oe a wag be made at yp - eae to aclub, at the 
same rate at which the club, as Ar would be 


authorized to subscribe anew. additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
nr eee The new subscri to pay pro 

e time of their subscriptions. 


tor - oS toomatel whether ina kage 
to ote adarenn 6 o tantibers i 
= club, wi ib be Sssceadiebes at at the expluation of the 


becribers asking to pore @ direction of a paper 

mere be careful to name not only the post- 

to wh s Lang. A = it sent, but also the one to 

which it has been All addresses should include 
both a © and state, 

m writing to renew either B taste os or club 

- = connection with which e has 

nown to the publisher, ‘will p please 

pd, the dh g of the  ssaies 9 Me § m the paper or 


pape Seve ve heretofore 
poaaios to ah The Times to their 
seaants ve specimen copies sent free from this 


THE ba nd Lesson N LEAF. A separate leaf 
every Sunday in year. ane 








100 copies, one shoved $ .60 
100 one year “7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. “T eeptestenee 

for leas than one calendar month. 

THE POnOLARY ARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
three mon' miuslo, ete, etc. map, beautiful 

fea one year (four quarters)......-« bain! 

Sing months (one 4 € q' - 25 





18 open Tree wont 


que ee LEAF. 4 4 separate leat for each 


Printed on — requiring 
pa = answers to questions ps on the leaso 
100 copies, one month......---...0+« » 00, 


$9.60. 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


‘essrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
Pt Ez. — —— The American 


can Sunday School 

Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
sold by all Ay: eal “4 ~ t cae 
e ne pines ers, p wopence, 

Seal ane F Quarterly, price tourpence, 
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uniform rate ordinary advertisements is 20 
ita per agate Tine ivy lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one LA or more, - ng for the 


ovember an: these 
poem aeouleiion, her 


per agate line. vi 
ments n early in the year, but runnin 
through Nov Wovembes and December, will be charged a 
the rate for the nine issues of those months, 
‘The rate for Reading Notices (bourgeois type, sented) 
in the Rte Dapextment, will he $1.9 per unt 
line for each n, and for Special Notices (solid 

40 cents per line for each insertion at any season. 

ody sate Subscriptions or Adv: ents 

should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
__725 Ches.aut St, Philadelphia. 
~ BUCKEYE BELL L FOUNDRY 


urches 

Rehools, Fire Alerae, Pare ete, FULLY 
NTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

WYANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


ears sal Reneely Bell Co Bell yom 
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ew Windows, 

. Picture Galler- 

pots, ete. New and ele- 

ant designs. Send sizeof room. Get 

‘circular and estimate. A Hberal discount 
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I, P. FRINE, 551 arl &t.. N.Y. 


Church Sets Complete 
$35 to $500. 


The Largest Stock in the United States. 

Photographs and price-list mailed free, if applied for. 

PAINE’S FURNITURE MANUFACTORY, 
48 Canal 81., Boston. 
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spaces mow cover over 
acres, and are filled with Dry Goods, 
Carpets, 
last addition’ is a large and _ beautiful 
Picture Gallery, to which admittance is free 
The Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money 
through the air, and the Llectric-Light Machinery, 


There is a Lunch-Room in the building. 
baskets and packages can be left in charge of attendant in 


Mr. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should feel at 
home when they come, and be free to purchase or not, as 


Nore.—Our large Catalogue, 
directions for shopping by n.ail from any part of the United 
States, will be mailed gratuitously upon request, address 
JoHN WaANAMAKER, GRAND DEPOT, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Visiting 
Philadelphia 
you will find, 
among other — 
of interest, the Grand 
Depot well worthy of a 
visit. Its floor and gallery 
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Enterprise, Industry and Skill havE 
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A WEW TREATMEN 
aats ¢ D oinectLy or upon nthe grea great nervous, and organic centres, 
AS. EF gereo REMARKABLE CURES, which are 
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ENT (or, Consumption, Asthani. 
Fonchitts, Catarr ys 


miey,, D Neuralg uraigia, heumatism, 


0 BY Rt. Rey. John J. Keane, Bishop of 
m. Ps wg ley. - 8. Arthur, and others, who 
om we refer by permission, 


fis STRONGLY | MENDORS| ay : “ we have the moet unequivocal 
its curative perer tS rom many persons of high oparactss 
and intel  thedey "_ Lutheran . “The cures which haye been ob. 

+ tained by this new treatment ame a more like mirac 
bealin — Arthur's mee J Mage tt A? shore is no donbt as to the genuine- 


racles than cases of natural 
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« STARKEY & PAL 


e 119° and Tit Cirard St.. Phttadetthia. Latal 


CAHILL HOUSE. 


Third Ave. and Kingsley St., Asbury Park. 


The above commodious house is now open for the reception of guests, having been greatly enlarged by the 
addition of a number of bedrooms, refurnished with Spring Beds, Hair Mattresses, etc. The house has been 
otherwise renovated and refurnished with the addition ot bath-rooms, hot and cold water, with perfect drain- 
age. Gas throughout. Mrs. M. D. Cahill, thanking her former friends for their patronage, begs to inform 
them and the public in general, that she now has every facility of making them thoroughly comfortable, 
Her improved kitchen tacilites, enlarged dining-room, with its sumptuously provided tables, rivals the best 
of seaside resorts. The situation, as is well known, is one of the most desirable in Asbury Park, being but two 
minutes’ walk from the beach and bathing grounds, and easy of access to the several pleasure lakes, on each 
of which there is a boat at the disposal of the guests, free of charge. The house is surrounded by wide piazzas 
and balconies. Laundry and stable connected with the house. A coach will be at the depot on the arrival o‘ 
every train, and convey passengers direct to the house. Guests will please retain their baggage checks, and 
hand them to my coachman, who will see that the baggage is delivered without delay. 
engaged, and special arrangements made for tamilies remaining the entire season, and further information 


MRS. M. D. CAHILL, 





Six Miles below Long Branch, N. J. 


Rooms may be 


Asburv Park, N. J. 
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EXPERT WRITER PEN. 


(Mawurnertaxa, Oiascow, Boovtas” ) 
WITL Wor SORATOE OR SPLATTER—TURSED UP FOLEY. 
SUTTED FOU ANY BAND—LARGE O8 BEALL 
fh. ONLY| DT THAT TAKES THE PLACE OF THE GOOD 
OLD-FASHIONED QUILL. 


EXPERT Ail 


J. BR. WELDIN & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
Per Box, ¢ gros, hy mail, 600. Por Bax, 1 grom, hy mail, 2.00, 


CAML WALES C8 REGIOT a rane. 

















. PENSIONS For SOLDIERS, 
widows, fathers, mothers or 

children. Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given 
y loss of finger, toe eye or rupture, varicose veins 
any Disease. ousands of pensioners and 
soldiers entitled to INOREASE and BOUNTY 
PATENTS procured for Inventors. Soldiers 
land warrants peagures, boughtand sold. Soldiers 
and heirs “Ph for your rights at once. Send 2 
stamps for e Citizen-Soldier,.’’ and Pension 
and Bounty laws. blanks and instructions. »We 


ean refer to Wo eltes f Pensioners and Clients. 
Address N.W. eraid & Co. Pension & 
P. ATENT A Att’ ys, 30x 588, Washington, D. 





In ordering aie or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


UNREST. 
{| By Frances Ridley Havergal. | 
“Our heart is restless till it rest in Thee.” —St. Augustine. 





There is a strange wild wail around, a wail of 
wild unrest, 

A moaning in the music with echoes uncon- 
fessed, 

And a mocking twitter here and there, with 
small notes shrill and thin, 

And deep low shuddering groans that rise from 
caves of gloom within. 


And still the wierd wail crosses the harmonies 
of God, 

And still the wailers wander through his fair 
lands rich and broad ; 

Grave thought-explorers swell the cry of doubt 
and nameless pain, 

And careless feet among ‘the flowers trip to the 
dismal strain. 


They may wander as they will in the hopeless 
search for truth, 

They may squander in the quest all the fresh- 
ness of their youth, 

They may wrestle with the nightmares of sin’s 
unresting sleep, 

They may cast a futile plummet in the heart’s 
unfathomed deep. 


But they wait and wail and wander in vain 
and still in vain, 

Though they glory in the dimness and are 
proud of very pain ; 

For a life of Titan struggle is but one sublime 
mistake, 

While the spell-dream is upon them, and they 
cannot, will not wake. 


Awake, O thou that sleepest! The Deliverer 
is near. 

Arise, go forth to meet him! Bow down, for 
he is here! 

Ye shall count your true existence from this 
first and blesséd tryst, 

For he waiteth to reveal himself, the very God 
in Christ. 


For the soul is never satisfied, the life is 
incomplete, 

And the symphonies of sorrow find no cadence 
calm and sweet, 

And the earth-lights never lead us beyond the 
shadows grim, 

And the lone heart never resteth till it findeth 
rest in him. 





A NEW COMMANDMENT. 


{From Christian Institutions, by the late 
Dean Stanley.) 

We sometimes hear in conversation ot 
an eleventh commandment invented by 
the world, in cynical contempt of the old 
commandments or in pursuit of some sel- 
fish or wicked end. Of such an eleventh 
commandment, whether in jest or earnest, 
we need not here speak. i is enough to 
be reminded of it, and to pass it by. But 
there is also what may be called the 
eleventh commandment of churches and 
sects. In the oldest and most venerable 
of all ecclesiastical divisions—the ancient 
Samaritan community who have for cen- 
turies, without increase or diminution, 
gathered around Mount Gerizim as the 
only place where men ought to worship— 
—there is to be read upon the aged parch- 
ment scroll of the Pentatevch this com- 
mandment added to the other ten, “ Thou 
shalt build an altar upon Mount Gerizim, 
and there only shalt thou worship.” Faith- 
fully have they followed that command ; 
excommunicating, and excommunicated 
by, all other religious societies, they cling 
to that eleventh commandment as equal, 
if not superior, to all the rest. This is the 
true likeness of what all churches and 
sects, unless purified by a higher spirit are 
tempted to add: “Thou shalt do some- 
thing for this particular community, which 
none else may share. Thou shalt do this 
over and above, and more than thy plain 
duties to God and man. Thou shalt find 
thine altar on Mount Gerizim, for here 
alone our fathers have said that God is to 
be worshiped. Thou shalt maintain the 
exclusive sacredness of this or that place, 
this or that word, this or that doctrine, 
this or that party, ‘this or that institution, 
this or that mode of. doing good. Thou 
shalt worship God thus, and thus only.” 
This is the eleventh commandment accord- 
ing to sects and partisans. For this we 
are often told to contend for more than for 
all the other ten put together. For an 
eleventh commandment like this, half of the 
energies of Christendom have been spent, 
and spent in vain. For some command 
like this, men have fought and struggled 
and shed their own blood and the blood 
of others, as though it were a command 
engraven on the tables of the everlasting 
law. And yet, again and again and again, 
it has been foun oS in after ages that such a 
command was an addition, as venerable 


perhapss.and as fulljof interest, but as 
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superfluous, as misleading, as dispropor- 
tionate as that eleventh aritan com- 
mandment,—*Thou shalt build an altar 
on Mount Gerizim, and there only shalt 
thou worship.” 

But there is a divine eleventh command- 
ment,— A new commandment I give unto 

ou, that ye love one another; as I have 
oved you, that ye also should love one 
another.” 

It is contained in the parting discourse 
of St. John’s Gospel, and it is introduced 
there as a surprise to the apostles. “ What! 
Are not the ten commandments good 
enough? Must we always be pressing for- 
ward to something new? What is this 
that he saith ‘a new commandment’? 
We cannot tell what he saith.” Never- 
theless it corresponds to a genuine want of 
the human heart. 

Beyond the ten commandments there is 
yet a craving for something even beyond 
duty, even beyond reverence. There isa 
need which can only be satisfied by a new, 
by an eleventh commandment, which shall 
be at once old and new—which shall open 
a new field of thought and exertion for 
each generation of men; which shall give 
a fresh undying impulse to its older sisters 
—the youngest child, so to speak, of the 
patriarchal family. The true new com- 
mandment which Jesus Christ gave was, 
in its very form and fashion, characteristic 
of the Christian religion. 

The novelty of the commandment lay 
in two points. First it was new, because 
of the paramount predominant place it 
gave to the force of the human affections, 
the enthusiasm for the good of others, 
which was—instead of ceremonial, or mere 
obedience, or correctness of belief—hence- 
forth to become the appointed channel of 
religious fervor. And, secondly, it was 
new, because it was founded on the appear- 
ance of a new character, a new manifesta- 
tion of the character of man, a new mani- 
festation of the character of God. Even 
if the four Gospels had been lost, we should 
see from the urgency with which the 
apostles press this new grace of love or 
charity upon us, that some diviner vision 
of excellence had crossed their minds. 

It may be said that the solid blocks or 
tables on which the ten commandments 
were written were of the granite rock of 
Sinai, as if to teach us that all the great 
laws of duty to God and man were like 
that oldest primeval foundation of the 
world—more solid, more enduring, than 
all the other strata; cutting across all the 
secondary and artificial distinctions of 
mankind ; bearing itself up, now here, now 
there, throwing up here the fantastic crag, 
the towering peak, there the long range 
which unites or divides the races of man- 
kind, That is the universal, everlasting 
character of duty. But as that granite 
rock itself has been fused and wrought 
together by a central fire, without which 
it could not have existed at all,so also the 
Christian law of duty, in order to perform 
fully its work in the world, must have 
been warmed at the heart and fed at the 
source by a central fire of its own. And 
this central fire is love,—the gracious, 
kindly, generous, admiring, tender move- 
ments of the human affectidns; and that 
central fire itself is kept alive by the con- 
sciousness that there has been in the world 
a Love beyond all human love, a devour- 
ing fire of divine enthusiasm on behalf of 
our race, which is the love of Christ. It 
is not contrary to the ten commandments. 
It is not outside of them, it is within 
them ; it is at their core; it is wrapped u 
in them as the particles of the central 
heat of the globe were encased within the 
granite tables in the ark of the temple. 

This was what the apostle Paul meant 
by saying, “Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” This is what St. Peter meant by 
saying, “Above all things have fervent en- 
thusiastic love.” This is what St. John 
meant, when, in his extreme old age, he 
was carried into the market-place of 
Ephesus, and, according to the ancient 
tradition, repeated over and over again to 
his disciples the words which he had heard 
from his Master, “ Little children, love one 
another.” 


GRACE SUFFICIENT FOR US. 


[From Hints and Helps for the Christian Life, by 
Wayland Hoyt, D.D.)} 

Far away in the wilds of the great West, 
amid that tangle of tortuous ridge and val- 
ley which marks the “ divide” of the con- 
tinent, towers a mighty mountain. When- 
ever a Mexican: sees that mountain, he 
removes his hat and gazes reverently. It 
1s no wonder that he does. It is a sight 
deeply suggestive of religious feeling. For, 

up in that mountain’s flank, where it 





meets the sky and where the clouds often 
come down to rest, there have been wrought 
by wrench of earthquake and prying of the 
frost and beating of the tempest, two 
great guiches, running athwart each other 
precisely as do the two portions of a cross. 
And in the summer weather, when the 
other snow from the mountain has melted 
somewhat, and has left behind it the green 
of the trees and the solemn purple of the 
naked rock—+this snow, protected in these 
deep cross-like gulches, remains through 
the summer’s heat, shining still. And so 
you see far up amid the sky and the 
clouds, and set amid the green and purple 
of the trees and rocks, sculptured upon 
that mountain side as if by the hand of 
God himself, a vast, white, gleaming cross. 
Those who have seen it have told me 
there is no sight more grand and beauti- 
ful and subduing amid all the wonders of 
those mountain wilds. This is the name 
it carries, most appropriately: The Moun- 
tain of the Holy Cross. 

When men seek a pass through those 
twisted valleys, and must master steep 
ridge after steep ridge, and must often 
turn upon their tracks to get on at all, and 
wind about, now toward this point of the 
compass, and now toward that, that by 
which they must travel and which shall 

revent them from getting lost, is the great 
andmarks of the country. This Moun- 
tain of the Holy Cross is such a landmark 
most conspicuous. Many a poor, bewil- 
dered pilgrim, catching sight of those 
white arms stretched out on that moun- 
tain side, has recognized his whereabouts 
and pressed on with fresh courage and 
certain step to his journey’s end. He 
could not be lost now, for did it not stand 
right in his vision, that unmistakable 

ountain of the Holy Cross? 

As you have gone on in life, and thought 
of the past behind you and the future you 
confront, of the twisted winding ways of 
life through which you have already gone; 
of the deep valleys of disappointment into 
which you have been pushed, of the steep 
ridge of difficulty up which you have been 
forced to climb; of the paths so often 
hindered by some mountain inaccessible, 
turning upon themselves and seeming tu 
lead backward instead of forward; as you 
have tried to look ahead and see what the 
future holds, and wondered what would 


meet you there, where the mists droop. 


down so thickly; as you have waited thus 
for a little, and thought of life, its ups and 
downs, its sins, its cares, its responsibili- 
ties, its mistakes—has it never seemed to 
you as though you were like a pilgrim lost 
amid the mountains, as though you were 
failing to recognize the landmarks, as 
though you hardly knew what to do or 
where to turn, a have you not prayed 
and looked and waited for some lifted and 
certain and satisfying mountain of a Holy 
Cross to guide you surely on your way? 
Can you not imagine how a traveler, lost 
amid those mountains and going onwards, 
he knows not exactly where, and turning 
some rocky corner and coming suddenly 
into sight of that great white cross, and so, 
because it was there, finding his way,— 
can you not imagine how such a traveler 
would rest in the vision of that great cross, 
and say to himself, “ There is something 
certain, that cannot fail me; I know 
I shall get on rightly now.” How suffi- 
cient for him the steady shining of that 
gleaming cross. 

Thinking of the past and future, there 
is for us a waymark for life as certain and 
as sufficient as is that mountain to the 
bewildered traveler. This is our mountain 
of the Holy Cross, “My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” We can rest in that. We can 
guide our way by that. 

Get the right idea from the words, “ And 
he said unto me, My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” As they are translated in our Eng- 
lish version, they yield the thought that 
the Lord said it once to Paul and then 
stopped saying it,—just as though the 
traveler in the mountains should get one 
glimpse of the Holy Cross, and then never 
a glimpse again. But such is not the 
tender and delicate meaning of the Greek. 
Tt tells us not only that the Lord had 
said it at one particular time, but that he 
was now going on saying it. He has said 
it; he is saying it now, it is a constant 
saying for every hour and every day and 
every month and every year. It is as the 
traveler going on his way beneath the safe 
and constant shadow of the Mountain of 
the Holy Cross. He sees it not once only; 
he may see it every time he lifts his eyes. 
What a grand, steady, satisfying, sufficient 
wip~nark it is for anybody who will turn 
his eyes to it,—this, that God keeps on 
saying to us, “My grace is sufficient for 

ee, 





Scrap Book Pictures 
OF RECKITT’S BLUE. 


This famous English Quaker Blue neither streaks, 
stains, spots, nor settles. One trial will convince any 
housekeeper. It gives a handsomer appearence to 
curtains, en, , collars, and cuffs, than 
any other Blue, and will not injure the most delicate 
fabric. Ask your grocer for it, and for a set (4 designs) 


of our 
SCRAP BOOK CARDS. 


If he has not got them, send usa three-cent stamp and 
we will send you a set by return mail; or an ounce of 
the Blue and a set of cards for six cents. If you will 
give it one trial, we know you will always use it. 


Nestle’s Milk Food 


For infants and invalids. Made only at Vevey, 
pp en ae ap hop ht gg bread Ky a 
and sugar, an uires 
use. In five molnmves. day or night. iany mothers 
find the nursing of their children a heavy strain on 
their physical health. All such would find great relief 
for themselves, and benefit to their little ones, if they 
would feed this food to their babies a few times each 
day. Recommended by the best physicians all over 
the world, Ask ro —_ - cian about it, and 
send for a pamphiet giving particulars. 
THOMAS LEEMING & CO., 

18 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, 

Sole Agents for Nestle’s Milk Food and Reckitt’s Bine, 


Agents Wanted for “OUR > 
ATC GAINS ROA RMN 2 
- WESTERN‘ 

Just issued, 20 months in preparation by ablest - 
graphical scholar. County Maps of every State and Terri- 
tory in colors, ae expressly, showing every Railroad and 
every important Town, Beautifully Illustrated. 1812 
large Pages. etails @8.75 and . Tells all about 
Mining, Farming, Homestead, Railroad and other Lands; 


Contin Nelo Social, Educational and seligious 





Condition; Nationalities represented; Climate, Soils. 
ducts. Herds; Wages, all Trades and Professions; Mercan- 
tile and Manufacturing Business; all Statistics: 
Painfalls; Manitoba, British Columbia, Alaska, Texas— 
every section beyond the Mississippi. Sells to every class, 
and secures the most unquali endorsements. Substan- 
tially bound, Saaene in yey Tetaaeee & a 
side measure, ress RA . 
No, 66 N, Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS NANTES SRE 


Co, Cincinnati, 


IBLE REVISION 


OONTRASTED EDITIONS. 








Con the Old and New Versions, in lel 
columns. e best and ch illustrated edition of 
the Revised Testament. Millions of le are wait- 


i for it. Do not be deceived by the unscrupulous 
publishers of inferior editions. See that the co y you 
u ‘ood. 


con ed ’ 
and Agents are coining money selling it. Agemt« 
wanted. Send for circulars and extraterms. Ad- 


dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., P. elphia, Pa. 


SS ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Mew 


ase, TESTIMON ¥ 


Wanted to Sell 





OF By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 
THE @ Author of Science and the Bible, ete. 
A Grand A of to the Truth of the We-! 9° God 
from Histery, 


atural Science, Modern Kesearch and Every De- 
partment of Human Knowledge. arr agE led by the Ne 4 
nd Leading Clergy of all D fi 

‘ame Suited” to the Times. Clear Type, Fine Illustrations, 
Paper and Binding. Sells yey | and Agents Clear 
£60 to $100 per month, Send for Description and Terms to 





J.C. MeCURDY & CO.. Philad’a, Pa. 


mOlelomelele Acres 








CHEAP 
MOOTH RELIABLE 
Sen FOR ESTIM A cE. i \ 
| L.B.MeCLEES&CO: | 
PploRe Arch st - PHILADELPHIA |! 
MRS = ig ae ae Pe 


a 
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The MosT NELIADLE Foop 
For infants & |pyalids, 
everywhere. Net a med- 
‘icine, but a steam-cooked food, 
suited to the weakest stomach. 
Take no other. Sold by drageisis. 
Wo icu & Co. on every label. 














Set Complete in Zeerz: s. 
Set Complete in Plush, $64. 


Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 
No charge for packing. Send tor Illustrated Catalogue. 
BHA W. APPLIN. & CO.. 27 Sudbury St., Bost 








SE the Grider of Servipe, found in aw ape 
hundred. No extra charge for postage. _ 








*“RRCHT CcEmMs,” 


By the author of ‘““‘SONGS OF VIC- 
TORY,” &o., issued March 20th, 1881. 
Over 2000 Copies sold before ita issue 
the Press, one party ordering 1 le 
It contains 160 pages of sparkling ‘‘Gems” for 
Sabbath Schools, Prayer and Gospel Meetings, &c. 
Is the ‘*‘Gem” that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, 36¢: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG “SILVERY 
TREASURY” ECHOES,” 


Contains 176 pages of | The latest and best Sing- 
Choice Music for Sab- ing. book for Primary 
bath Schools, &c. Sabbath Schools. 


Price, per doz., $3.60. | Price, per doz., $2.40. 


We willsend aspecimen copy of of these 
books on — obO conta EACH 


Address all orders, plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & BRO., 


YORK, Fa. 
USEFUL TO EVERYBODY. 


Good as Gold, 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
BY LOWRY AND DOANE. 


Music Edition, in Boards, 192 pages, - per 100 
Words only, - - - - -® §10 per 100 


a@” Specimen Copy sent by Mall on receipt of price. 
Bar Specimen Pages and Gatalogues with fall list o1 
Publications sent Free on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 RANDOLPH ST., 76 EAST NINTH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Great Joy is aSong Book. 


Great Joy is for Praise Meeti 

Great Joy is for Sunday-schools. 

Great Joy Melodies and Words are = 

Great sop is edited by W. W, Bentley, Alf Beirly 
and Mrs. M. E. Bliss Willson. 

Great Joy has 160 pages, 

Great Joy is 35c. each ; . snd per dozen. 

Great Joy can be had o 


GEO, D. NEWHALL & ©0., 
Sample pages free. CINCINNATI, 0, 
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Thousands visit the Mineral Springs here 
and abroad, and spend thousands of dol in search 
for health, when a few 


doses of 
woul ARRANT '$, SELTZER, APERIENT, 1. 
cents. Each bottle contains from thirty to forty 


n 

glasses of sparkling Seltzer, which makes it positively 
the cheapest, as well as the most efficacieus mineral 
water extant. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PIANOS meer 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS 
and shipped to all parts ofthe 
ORGANS | forerc wr ie 
Termsensy. send for Cata= 
logue, 


S LOW; 
HURACE WASERS & CO. 
facturers vnd Dealers, 8%. Broadway, New York. 


+» Manu- 
20 Beautiful Stops, & Octaves 
Carved Walnut Case, Sense 
. our Illustrated Catalogue. It 
ves information which pro- 
the perdhecer, 


x d pate 
Sar ts sy: 











Of the latest and most beautiful 


Slate and Soa e Work on hand or made to order. 
JOSEPH S. ny ig ay ces ogame 
( da Salesroom ; 1210 venue. 
a a 1211 & 1213 Spring Garden St., Phiiada, 
Renu for Tlustrated Catalogus and PriceJéa. 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


REPRINTED FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 





BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
PRAISE GOD. 

THE CREATION, 

FAITH. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
THE BEATITUDES. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 


Price of each $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra charge 
for postage. 
exercises on list, or 15 cents for sample of each, 


Send 5 cents for samples of any two 


Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
7% Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


—AND— 


"or 
timore, and all points south and 


of the most beautiful bodies 


e 


- 


lar Summer resorts in America, bel 


Y. 


from New York, Philadelphia, 


x 


at the head of Seneca Lake, 


has become one of the most po 
water in the world), it can be reached by Rail or Boat on all the direct routes to and 


ign lands. Situated 


for its wonderful scene: 


¥, renowned the world over 


annually visited by thousands of visitors from this and fore 


This beautiful localit 


iE 
Ls 
= 
7 


Heap or Seneca Laxg, N. Y. 





Hotel in the Glen or connected 
e season tickets at the price of 


Jy 


Guests of this House only, rece 


north and west. The Glen Mountain House is the onl 
ir entire stay, and on Sunday; no tickets being sold on the sabbath. 


points 


ts of interest in and around the Glen. 


Thousand Islands, and all 


ient of access to all poin 


a single admission, good during the’ 


Saratoga, 


with it and most conven 


east, Niagara Falls, 


“> 
SN 
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H. H. Van METER & Co. 





The Bible and its Study. 


vi seemreleir } AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
ENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 





‘The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible faa ts study, contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School "hmes tor. December 13, 1879, has called forth 
numerous requests for their reissue in a torm con- 
venient for mandy use, and yet neat enough for per- 
manent oases ion. All the articles gig O a bear- 
ing upon the general theme o e@ best methods ot 

the Bible | itsel? and the vatiows bel) tolts r me 
understanding, have therefore been collected unc 
md ee of The bs oy and its Study, and are published 
in a 9 page pamph 


CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY ria! ag Ad 

By Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
pariotee M. Yonge, 


THE RIGHT wm = FOR Bint STU 
By Ere Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN Wy! TRUST Phe gm ENGLISH BIBLE? 
9 Bove. F. Scrivener, M.A,, D.C.L., LL.D 
TORE ex LAINING SCRi 


rJ.L. M. anew: LL.D. 
HINTS ON BI I RETA TI ON. 
By Professor M. B, ° ae D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR ae STUDY 
PLS Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTA Leos 
By the Right Rev. C. J, Ellicott, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol 
LIGHT FROM THE aeD ON THE BOOK. 


e Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT Fao ie) ENTAL ‘DISCOVERIES. 
LIGHT I FROM 1 





Professor George Bowiineos. M.A, 
TERN MANNERS AN 


* saac H. Hall Li B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK A Rady EARLY CHURCH 
By the Rev. Edmond de th D.D. 
PRoMorne Se BIBL E STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-D 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, 
Single copy, 20 cents. 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale 


In « first-class city, a BOOK-STORE. Stock in good 

condition. Has.a good run of book and job printing. 

One or two men with a moderate capital could do 

- or paying oa arenem.  Deosen De for ‘gelling, failing health 
press of other ness, dress 

BOX 1 TOUISVILLE, KY. 


on receipt of price. 
Five or more copies, 15 









CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Composer of “ The Pirates of Penzance” 
and “Pinafore,” ” Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
thus writes to the English representative of 
CHICKERING & SONS: 


9 ALBERT MANSIONS, LONDON, 8. W. 
Dear Chappell: I never write a testimonial, and 
lave some Gitticulty in knowing what tosay now; 
yet I should like to oeprens the extraordinary musi- 
cal satisfaction and ~—oeere I experienced frum the 
CHICKERING Gran no-forte you were good 
enough to ask me to try yesterday. he tone is aubie. 
I don’t know which impressed me dihe moOst—its power 
and sonority, or its canoer delicacy. With regard to 
its touch, no pianist could hold any opinion save that 
1t is perfect— t does anything that it is called upon to 
do. I congratulate you in having undertaken to 
make such splendid instruments known in England. 

Y os) sincerely 
Gtgpet) RTHUR SULLIVAN. 
happelul, Esq. 


THE Unrivaled and Universally Popular 


M: 
sol 


All persons of Refined 
Musical Culture need 
to have a Chickering * 


wicil aenpomey da te rey he nan ag 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont St., Boston. 
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SEND 


¢ WiriourCnaRce 


Samples o' ting ¢ page be ing 
Rules and Desi s for Knitting § = Mittens, 
Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, ete., will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of 6 cts, in postage aoe or _ 


THE BRAINERD. Pla eras Ng SS y. 
. TuTEane 


Treated. Method more a drawling or bobbing the 
reat No SECRET. EDGAR 8S. WERNER, editor of 
2 The Voice,” Albany, New York. 


BIG PAY to sell our Rubber an ame, Sam.- 
ples tree. TAYLOR BROS. & CO. Gieveland, Ohio. 
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“To what shall I LIKEN the Kingdom of Heaven?” 


Important NEW BOOK for TEACHERS, SUPERINTENDENTS, PASTORS, PARENTS, etc. 


360 pp. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


12mo. 





And other visible and verbal Illustrations in the Sunday-school and the Home. 
By Rev. W. F. CRAFTS, A.M. 
With a Second Part of 100 pages on Illustrative Teaching in the INFANT CLASS, by MRS. CRAFTS. 


With visible Illustrations (by use of objects or blackboard or slate) for 9 INFANT CLass LxEssons, with 


an Appendix giving numerous 


7ERBAL AND VISIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WHOLE LIFE OF CHRIST, 


INCIDENTS, DIAGRAMS FOR BLACKBOARD AND TEACHER’S SLATE, etc., besides verbal allegories, incidents, etc. 
The Book shows that visible Illustration is ScrrpTURAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, TIMELY, and PRACTICABLE 


FOR ALL TEACHERS. 


This Book contains also 130 BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


Equally appropriete for the Teacher’s Slate, only a few of which are for Artists, nearly all of them being for 


those who, 


PRICE, $1.25. 


ke the Authors of the manual, have no power to make elaborate pictures. 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


* WARD & DRUMMOND, 116 NASSAU STREET, New York. 


A New and Handsome Library Edition 


—OF— 


MILMAN'S COMPLETE WORKS, 


WITH TABLE OF CONTENTS AND FULL INDEXES. 


Printed at the UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., from Large Type, on laid, 
% tinted paper, in 8 vols., crown Svo, handsomely bound in 
extra cloth, put up in a neat box. 


The History of the Jews, 
The History of Christianity, 


History of Latin Christianity, - - - « 


2 Vols. 
2 Vols. 
4 Vols. 


NEW ISSUE, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


Milman’s Works have taken their place among the approved Classics of the English Language. 
The general acc yey! of his statements, the candor of his criticisms, and the breath of his charity are every 
8 


where apparent in h 
he states with simpie clearness and fearless honesty. 


writings. His search at all times seems to have been for truth, and that which he finds 


P His works are in their department of history as valuable 
as the volumes of Gibbon are in secular history. They deserve a place in every Library in the land. Th 


is New and 


Complete Edition of Milman’s Works, in 8 volumes, contains an average of over 900 pages per vol- 


ume. PRICE, §12 PER SET. 


(Formerly published in 14 volumes, at $24.50.) 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO.,13 Astor Place, N.Y. 





SINNER AND SAINT. 
By A. A. HOPKINS. 


Author of John Bremm, Waifs and their Authors, Our 
Sabbath Hvening, etc. 


A story of intense dramatic interest and great pow- 
er, in which enthusiastic discussion and practical 
methods of meeting the most prowins need of the 
times, shed peered t on difficul apogee 

12mo, extra 
D. | LOTHROP < Co., Publishers, ° Boston. 


GOLDEN TEXT 


FOR EACH SUNDAY ! 
Good Paper ! Well Printed !! 


School can read Piainly. (Size, 2 ft. 6x3 ft. 4.) 

Commencing October Quarter. Post-paid $6.50 
a year; $1.75 three >. Bamps 75ec. a month ; 
Raye e in advance. copy for is Sa 
©. C. SHELLEY, Fablisher 1 12 r Colteg lace, N. 


ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 

A Quarterly Review. 

A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can .e used in 
any school. Price, 75 cents per hundred 
copies. Sent by mail without cost of post- 
age to the purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


BONDS. 


COLLECTIONS promptly made on reasonable terms. 


PRESTON, KEAN, & CO., Bankers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
H4 AMMOCKS, $1 each ; postage 15 cents. 


ome TRAVERS & SON, 46 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 
(BARLOW'S | "er 
INDIGO BLUE) aa ¥. second st. Pain, op | 

} 


AGENTS j EVERY WHERE. .00 to $10 per day. 
we Circulars on application. 
WANT 
you 








FOR a 
Choice Selection 
MUNICIPAL 


PAGE MANUFACTURING CoO., 
CLEVELAND, O 


’ Lm PKOY ED Reort BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 

Makes lve gailons of a delicious and sparkling 
beverace,—wholonome and temperate. “old b 

drugcisie. er gent by mail on recsint of 20 Address. CHAS. 
kh. HIRES, Aauufecturer, 46%. Delaware Av., Phiiadvi, us, Pa 





SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


Contains the continuation of the 


TWO NOVELETTES : 


“QUEEN TITANIA,” by Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen ; “ THE DAUGHTER OF HENRY SAGE 
RITTENHOUSE” (concluded), by the author of 
“An Earnest Trifler.” The richly illustrated 
“MIDSUMMER NUMBER,” containing the be- 
ginning of these two stories, sent to any address 
on receipt of 35 cents. 

Among the other attractive features are: 

How to Alter our Government. The me- 
thods by which we may secure a “‘ People’s 
Government,” being the concluding paper by 
Albert Stickney on “THE PEOPLE’S 
PROBLEM.” 

“The Society of Decorative Art” in 
New York. An account of its history and 
work, with twenty-two illustrations, compris- 
ing examples of Portisres, Embroideries, Carv- 
ings, and other art-work accomplished "under 
its auspices. 

“A Boy in Gray.” Another of the 
Mor gece REB” sketches, by Allen C. Red- 
wood, 

“Victor Hugo as a Dramatist.” A 
careful and critical paper by J. Brander 
Matthews. 

“ How to Build an Ice-Yacht.” 
seriptive article, 





: A de- 
with complete plans and 


es. 

In addition to the above, is the regular quota 
ot Summer Stories and Sketches. 
Comprising “How 1 Kept HOUSE By 
Proxy;” “THE MISFORTUNES OF BRO’ 
THOMAS WHEATLEY;” also, “A RUSSIAN 
ARTIST” (Basil W ‘ereschagin), with four illus- 


trations of his more important works; ‘‘ STARS 
OF THE SEA,” illustrated by Beard ; “THE 
WHEEL as A SYMBOL IN REL IGION, ”” numer- 


ously illustrated; THE CALI FORNIA BIG 
TREES, illustrated ; etc., ete. 
SOUTHERN LITERATURE is editorially 
treated of in ‘‘ Topics of the Time.” 
Price, 35 cents: $4.00 a year. Sold every- 
where. THE CENTURY CO., 
(Formerly Scribner & Co.) New Y ORK. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fs 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices r 
38 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


oJ 


BY A NEW PROCESS ! 


Your name engraved in the latest y yori from 
copper plate (no humbug) on one pack extra fine gilt 
bevel edge cards, all styles of corners, for ony 20 cts., 
(silver), postage paid. Orders filled prom tly 

Rowert H. Levy, Engraver, 101 Norfol &t., oe 





y’ ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sete adn 
only $65. Pianos $125 up. Llu 
oer eshing 


ne free. Address BEATTY. on, NJ. 
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We have received $4.00 for Chloe Lankton from 
friends in Philadelphia. 

The poem by Susan Coolidge and the prose sketch 
by Dr. Ray Palmer, which we give to our readers 
this week, go well together. The first is a prayer 
that God’s light may:shine through us clearly for the 
benefit of others. The second shows our respon- 
sibility for transmitting that light faithfully to those 
who are about us. 


Summer vacation time is about over. Now comes 
the test of the worth of letting go or of sticking at 
it in hot weather. If you have been off to the 
mountains, or the seaside, and think you are the 
gainer thereby, show it. You ought to do better 
than your next class neighbor who has kept right 
along through the season. *And if you believe in 
staying at home, and have practiced it, give proof of 
your doctrine. The ministers, too, can take a hint 
in this line. If they have done less than average 
work in these summer months, they ought to do better 
than average work in the autumn or winter, or their 
year will be below a fair average. 
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him. 
to be compelled to give “soothing syrup” to her 
erying baby, so that she can have a quiet time at her 
washing or sewing; but when a husband is beyond 
all hope of decency unless his ill-nature is kept within 
bounds by his being half stupified by the fumes of 
tobacco, why — well, that tobacco fills its place a 
great deal better than that husband does his. 


The race of the Laodiceans has not yet died out. 
The London poet who is just now advertising himself 
and his literary wares by posturing as the head of 
the school of “aesthetes,” declares in his recently 
published volume of verse that he is “neither for 
God nor for his enemies.” In this matter he has 
more followers than in his artistic eccentricities ; but 
not everybody is equally frank in describing his 
religious attitude. Indeed, the Laodiceans in the 
world and the church are sometimes self-deceived as 
to their precise position, and consider themselves 
very fair Christians, only they are not “ bigoted ” 
and “extreme.” Fortunately for their self-esteem, 
most of them are not quite certain that any great 
advantage is to be gained from much reading of the 
Bible,—a book which uses very plain language con- 
cerning half-way believers. 

Memory has both its advantages and its dangers. 
There are bright memories, and there are dark ones. 
There are memories to be cherished, and there are 
memories to be shunned. It may be the joys which 
are past, and it may be the sorrows, which are to be 
borne in mind sacredly. Memory ought to be made 
helpful in its lessons of experience, and in its causes 
of gratitude. Memory ought to be watched jealously, 
lest it keep alive old bitternesses, or destroy efficiency 
of present service. “It would have been well if he 
could have forgotten the past,’ says Hyperion, “that 
he might not. so mournfully have lived in it, but 
might have enjoyed and improved the present.” 
Memory is a barrier to both happiness and usefulness 
when it brings one to say with the Japanese poet, 

‘My sleeves with tears are always wet— 
I have forgotten to forget.” 
Memory is a source of comfort, and a stimulus to 
effort, when it keeps fresh in our mind the good things 
we have had at the hand of our God, and the love 
and fidelity of those who were always true to us. 

There is no truer measure of one’s self than one’s 
suspicions of others. The purest nature is always 
the most unsuspicious nature. Simplicity of soul 
forbids the thought of evil in others. A certain de- 
gree of conscious experience of evil in one’s own 
heart and life is essential to make one even watch- 
fully suspicious of others. “Evil to him who evil 


| thinks,” is a truth of profound meaning and of wide 


application. Persons would be astonished at the 


| disclosure they make of their own characters by their 


It is bad enough for a poor working woman 
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themselves.” Unsuspiciousness is a most admirable 
trait of character, even when it is manifested in the 
extreme, and to the danger of its possessor in this 
world of evil. 


A curious discussion is going on among some of 
the English antiquaries as to the custom of clergy- 
men, in bygone days, to wear scarlet clothes when 
going out to hunt; and one writer tells us that a ven- 
erable “divine” of his acquaintance, who has not 
lost his fondness for the chase, still dons a scarlet suit 
when he goes hunting. We are inclined to think the 
custom an advantageous one. If a parson prefers 
fox-hunting, with all its attendant frivolities and 
brutalities, to the gentler and nobler pursuits which 
are supposed to belong to his calling, by all means let 
him make himself as conspicuous as possible when he 
goes out to associate with jockeys and sporting men. 
His taste may be questionable and his sense of pro- 
priety and duty sadly attenuated, but at least he is 
frank and open in his doings, so far as the wearing 
of a special uniform can make him so. The same 
newspaper that tells of these scarlet-robed clerical 
sportsmen also has a quaint paragraph concerning 
the good old days when the selling of ale used to be 
the perquisite of church-wardens. If church-mem- 
bers may properly drink ale, why shouldn’t church- 
‘wardens sell it, and so keep all the benefit within the 
membership of the parish? To be sure, most modern 
churches would hardly relish the sight of their min- 
ister setting out, in scarlet attire, to mangle pigeons or 
frighten rabbits, nor would they like to see him stop 
at the church-warden’s or deacon’s, or elder’s, on the, 
way, to buy a glass of authorized ecclesiastical ale ; 
but all this would be no worse than some of the 
quieter and less conspicuous fondness for “sport”’ 
and indulgence which still survives in some of the 
church pews of to-day, notwithstanding the vastly 
improved condition of the Christian churches as com- 
pared with the fox-hunting days of a century ago. 
Christians who forget tkeir duty—at summer resorts, 
for instance—should not be sneaks as well as sinners. 


CHANGING THE PAST. 


There is no sadder truth to the human mind than the 
irrevocableness of the past. The future can by God’s 
blessing be influenced; but the past is fixed forever. 
That is the feeling of even those who believe that 
“with God all things are possible,”—all things for 
the future, that is; for how can God himself change 
that which is no longer before us, or before him, to 
be changed? This truth it is which makes the past 
so gloomy in the minds of those who realize how 
much better it might have been, or who dwell upon 
the brightness and the hope that it carried away 
with it, or that it destroyed utterly. 

Good Hezekiah gave expression to the well-nigh 
universal feeling on this subject, when he chose the 


| sign which should assure him that God would answer 


|expressed suspicions of others, if they realized how | his prayer for a longer life. “Shall the shadow go 
| fully recognized in the community is the principle | forward ten degrees, or go back ten degrees?” asked 
underlying this adage. This even when the suspi- | the prophet, ofthe king. ‘“ And Hezekiah answered, 
cions are well founded; but when it comes to unjust | “It is a light thing for the shadow to go down ten 
suspicions, one ought to be shocked at the depth | degrees: nay, but let the shadow return backward 
of his own wickedness indicated in such a trans-| ten degrees.” That's it! Anything may happen in 
without it; and the wife’s added comment is, thaf| gression on his part. “Foul hearts alone,” says| the future. There are no surprises which may not 
her husband was “ really so ill-natured without his | Hypatia, “harbor such foul suspicions, and fancy | be in store for us. Life or death, suffering or joy, 


tobacco that there was no living in the house with | others to he what they know they might become! disappointment or prosperity unprecedented, overs 
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Of all the poor excuses for using tobacco, the most 
shameless is that of the man who says that he left it | 
off once or twice, but his wife urged him to take it | 
up again, because it made him “so nervous” to be 
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